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Michael Robbins 


WALKMAN 


I didn’t mean to quit drinking, 
it just sort of happened. 

I'd always assumed 

it'd be difficult, or not 
difficult, exactly, 

but impossible. 

Then one New Year's Eve 
twenty years ago 

at the VFW, Craig andI 
were drinking beer 

from brown bottles, 

peeling the labels off 

into little confetti nests. 

In Mexico 

the previous New Year's Eve, 
I'd started drinking 

again after a year sober. 

I traveled by myself 

in Oaxaca for a month 

and had at least two 
beautiful experiences. 

The bus I was on broke 
down in the mountains 

and I watched the stars blink 
on with a Mexican girl 

who later sent me a letter 

I never answered. That's one 
of the experiences. The others 
are secrets. We left the VFW 


at a reasonable hour for once. 
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I never took another drink. 

I'm not sure why not. 

I don't think it had anything 

to do with me. I think 

it was a miracle. Like when 

the hero at the last 

second pulls the lever to switch 
the train to the track the heroine’s 
not tied to. I was always broke 
in those days, whereas now I'm just 
poor. I brought a Walkman 

and a backpack stuffed with 
cassettes to Oaxaca. I was sick 
of them all within a week 

and longed to buy a new tape 
but couldn't spare the pesos. 
Ilistened to Live Through This 
at the Zapotec ruins 

of Monte Alban, 

Rumours on the bus to DF. 

At Puerto Angel, 

my headphones leaking 

tinny discord 

across a rooftop bar, 

I sat watching the ocean. 

An American man about the age 
Iam now 

asked me what I was listening to. 
I said Sonic Youth. He asked 
which album, I said Sister. 

He chuckled and said 

"I'm Johnny Strike.” 

It probably wasn’t a miracle, 

but I couldn’t believe it. 


Here was the guy who wrote 
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Crime’s 1976 classic 

“Hot Wire My Heart,” 

which Sonic Youth covered 
on their 1987 classic, Sister, 
which I was listening to 

on my Walkman 

at the end of Mexico in the sun. 
Except actually I was 
listening to Daydream Nation, 
I change it to Sister 

when I tell that story. 

But it’s a beautiful story 

even without embellishment. 
That’s another of the Oaxacan 
experiences I mentioned, 

but the rest are secrets. 

Oh Mexico, as James Schuyler 
wrote to Frank O’Hara, 

are you just another 
dissembling dream? 

Schuyler was too tender 

for me then, but now 

he is just tender enough. 

I love his wishes. 

That “the beautiful humorous 
white whippet” could 

be immortal, for instance. 
But I can’t always forgive 

his Central Park West tone, 
his Austrian operettas 

and long long lawns, 

though he wasn’t rich 

and was tormented 

enough, God knows. 


In the summer of 1984 
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in Salida, Colorado, 

I had Slade and Steve Perry 

on my Walkman. 

I drank milk from jumbo 
Burger King glasses 
emblazoned with scenes 

from Return of the Jedi. 

You can't buy tampons 

with food stamps 

even if your mother 

insists that you try. 

Salida sits along 

the Arkansas River, 

whose current 

one hot afternoon 

swept me away 

and deposited me 

in a shallow far downstream. 

It was the first time 

I thought I was going 

to die and didn't. The Arkansas 
and everything else are mortal. 
My mom had been born again, 
to my chagrin. But lately I find 
I do believe in God 

the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth: 

and in Jesus Christ, 

his Son our Lord, 

who was conceived by 

the Holy Ghost. How 

the hell did I become 

a Christian? Grace, 

I guess. It just sort of 


happened. I admit I find 


the resurrection of the body 
and life everlasting 

difficult, or not difficult, 
exactly, but impossible. 

There is no crazier belief 
than that we won’t be 
covered by leaves, leaves, 
leaves, as Schuyler has it, 
which is to say, really gone, 

as O'Hara put it in his lovely 
sad poem to John Ashbery. 
But hope is a different animal 
from belief. “The crazy hope 
that Paul proclaims in 2 
Corinthians,’ my friend John 
wrote to me when his mother 
died. The Christian religion 
is very beautiful sometimes 
and very true at other times, 
though sophisticated persons 
are still expected to be above 
all that sort of thing. Well, 
I'm a Marxist 

too. Go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor. 
On his new album Dr. Dre 
says "Anybody complaining 
about their circumstances 
lost me.” At the risk of losing 
more billionaires, complain 
about your circumstances, 

I say. I listened to The Chronic 
on my Walkman the summer 
I worked the night shift 


at Kinko’s. I was dating Deirdre, 
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who when I placed my headphones 
on her ears and pushed play 

said “Why is this man cursing 

at me?” Said it more loudly 

than was strictly necessary. 

A crazy man 

would come into Kinko’s 

around two A.M. and ask me 

to fax dire, scribbled warnings 

to every news outlet in Denver. 

He wanted to let people know 

that God would punish the area 

with natural disasters 

if the county succeeded 

in evicting him from the land 

he was squatting on. Hed ask me 

to help him think of various 

extreme weather events 

that God might unleash. 

I'd say “Typhoons?” 

though we were in Colorado. 

Hed scribble typhoons. 

Scraps of dirty paper absolutely 
covered front and back with ominous, 
angrily scrawled black characters: 
ATTN. NBC NIGHTLY NEWS THERE WILL 
BE FIRES TORNADOES TYPHOONS. 
I would help him compose his screeds 
then fax each one to Denver’s 

major TV and radio stations, the Denver Post, 
and the Rocky Mountain News, 

which has since stopped its presses 
for good. Except in fact I would 

only pretend to fax them 


and then refuse his money, 
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saying I was glad to help the cause. 
What if he wasn’t batshit but a true 
prophet? The Denver metropolitan area 
was not visited by disaster 

at that time, but this proves 
nothing. Look at Jonah and 
Nineveh, that great city. 

I don’t believe he was a prophet, 
but Kinko’s is beautiful 

at two A.M. even if I hated 
working there. The rows 

of silent copiers 

like retired dreadnoughts 

in a back bay, the fluorescent 
pallor, the classic-rock station 

I would turn back up after 

my coworker turned it down. 
Did the guy sketch amateurish 
floods, tornadoes, etc., 

on his jeremiads or did I 
imagine that? I wish 

I'd thought to make copies 

for myself. I wish I'd kept 

the Mexican girl’s letter. 

I wish I'd kept the copiers 

with their slow arms 

of light, the lights of DF 

filling the Valley of Mexico 

as the bus makes its slow way 
down and Stevie sings what you 
had, oh, what you lost. Schuyler 
and his wishes! “I wish it was 
1938 or 39 again.” “I wish 

I could take an engine apart 


and reassemble it.” “I wish I'd 


brought my book of enlightening 
literary essays.” “I wish I could press 
snowflakes in a book like flowers.” 
That last one’s my favorite. I wish 
Id written it. I would often kick 
for months until driven back to a bar 
by fear or boredom or both. I saw 
Tomorrow Never Dies—starring 
Pierce Brosnan, the second-worst 
James Bond—in Oaxaca and 

came out wishing my life were 
romantic and exciting and charmed 
or at least that I had someone 

to talk to. So I stopped at the first 
bar I saw, and someone 

talked to me. It's so sad and 
perfect to be young and alone 

in the Zócalo when the little lights 
come up like fish surfacing 
beneath the moon and you want 
to grab the people walking by 

and say who are you, are you 

as afraid as I am. And you don't 
know that twenty years later 

you'll be writing this poem. 

Well, now I'm being sentimental 
and forgetting that in those days 

I wrote the worst poems ever. 

“I held a guitar and trembled 

and would not sing" is an actual 
line I wrote! The typhoon guy 
could have written better poetry. 
Today I want to write about 

how it's been almost twenty years 


since I owned a Walkman. 
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Just think: there was a song 
that I didn’t know 


would be the last song 


I would ever play on a Walkman. 


I listened to it like it was just 
any old song, 


because it was. 
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Barbara, Wanda 


NATHALIE LEGER 


een from a distance, a woman, etched against 

the darkness. Whether it is a woman, in fact, 

is hard to tell, we’re so far away. Framed 
by mountains of rubble, a tiny white figure, barely 
more than a dot against the dark expanse, slowly 
and steadily picks its way through this huge mass of 
debris: a vast, towering slag heap, intersected with 
great mounds of excavated rock, stony depressions, 
muddy tracks waiting to be ploughed up by the 
trucks. In a wide-angle shot, we follow this minute, 
ethereal figure as it makes its way intently along the 
forbidding horizon. At times the dust absorbs and 
dissolves the figure as it doggedly moves on, lit up 
for a moment, now just a vague smudge, now almost 
transparent, like a backlit hole in the picture, a blind 


spot on the decimated landscape. Yes, it is a woman. 


Later we see her sitting at the back of an empty 


bus, gazing out but seeing nothing, and we hear her 
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name, twice, as though it were being flung, Wanda, Wanda, a man’s voice, cast- 


ing over the story a muted, anxious question, the only time he utters her name. 


We are inside the house now; we see the meagerly furnished rooms, things 
left lying about, an old woman sitting in the back holding a rosary, her face 
yellow in the pale, streaky light, gaze fixed hard on something that disap- 
peared long ago. We pan back a little; a child is running around her. We pan 


tun 


"ion, 
T ۳ 


back farther and see a woman from behind, she’s wearing a nightdress, her 
disheveled hair is pinned up, her weary shoulders droop ... we think this 
must be her, this must be the heroine. We pan back farther still; there is a 
baby on a bed, crying. We glide toward the dimly lit kitchen, she has taken 
the infant in her arms, we wonder where she will find milk, she moves slowly, 
sighs, opens the refrigerator, moves some dishes out of the way, vaguely tries 
to calm the cries. A man suddenly appears, the father presumably; he passes 
through, muttering, exits. We follow him; the door slams as we see a body 
stretched out under a sheet, a blonde woman, about thirty, slowly emerging. 
There are hair curlers and drink cans on the floor by the couch. She sits up, 
still half asleep, Hes mad because I'm here, she looks out of the window, the 
forbidding horizon is choked up to the sky, trucks are maneuvering in the 
dust. It’s her, it’s Wanda. 
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The American actress and director Barbara Loden told this woman’s story in 
the 1970 film Wanda, the only film she ever directed and in which she also 
played the leading role. Barbara Loden is Wanda, as they say in the movies. 
Her inspiration for the screenplay was a newspaper story she had read about 
a woman convicted of robbing a bank; her accomplice was dead and she 
appeared in court alone. Sentenced to twenty years in prison, she thanked 
the judge. Interviewed when the film came out, after it had been awarded the 
International Critics’ Prize at the 1970 Venice International Film Festival, 
Barbara would say how deeply affected she had been by the story of this 
woman—what pain, what hopelessness could make a person desire to be put 


away? How could imprisonment be relief? 


A woman appears from within the folds of grimy bedsheets, she seems 
unwilling to forsake sleep, waking up only to sink into the aggravating solid- 
ity of existence—what has she been dreaming of ? Of bright faces, the quiet 
calm of an orderly bedroom, some gesture of recognition, infinitely repeated? 
She sits up, confused. Everything is slipping away, everything escapes her; 


from now on she will just wander, lost among the shadows. 


It seemed simple enough. All I had to do was write a short entry for a film 
encyclopedia. No need to put your heart and soul into it, the editor had 
said on the phone. This time, I was very sure of myself. Convinced that in 
order to keep it short you need to know a great deal, I immersed myself in 
the history of the United States, read through the history of the self-portrait 
from antiquity to modern times, digressing to take in some sociological 
research about women from the 1950s and 1960s. I eagerly consulted dic- 
tionaries and biographies, gathered information about cinema verité, artistic 
avant-garde movements, the New York theater scene, Polish immigration to 
the United States; I did research on coal mining (reading up about mining 
exploration, finding out about the organizational structure of the mining 
industry, collecting data on coal deposits in Pennsylvania); I knew every- 
thing there was to know about the invention of hair curlers and the rise of 
the pinup model after the war. I felt like I was managing a huge building site, 
from which I was going to excavate a miniature model of modernity, reduced 
to its simplest, most complex form: a woman telling her own story through 


that of another woman. 
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So what the story about? my mother had inquired. She was pretending to be 
interested just to be nice, but she didn’t care. She really wanted to go back to 
ordinary stories of ordinary lives, gossip, things she knew and cared about—a 
dead cousin, an ailing female friend, a sickly child; and no sooner had she 
asked the question than my mind went blank, a fog set in, I felt a sudden 
unfamiliarity with the subject: everything that had been clear and obvious 
suddenly seemed completely inconsequential, lost in the awful echo cham- 
ber of background noise as she absentmindedly scraped her spoon around 
the bottom of her almost empty coffee cup, waiting for me to begin. It’s the 
story of a woman who is alone. Ah. The story of a woman. Yes? The story of 
a woman who has lost something important but doesn't know exactly what, 
her children, her husband, her life, something else perhaps but we don't know 
what, a woman who leaves her husband, her children, who breaks it off —but 
without violence, without having thought about it, without even wanting to 
break it off. And? And nothing. Nothing happens? Not really. Well, yes: she 
meets a man, follows him, gets attached to him even though he mistreats her, 
perhaps because he mistreats her, we don't know, in any case she stays, she's 
there, she stays. Right. He's planning to rob a bank but his accomplice pulls 
out and he forces her to replace him— but that's not the point. The heist goes 
badly wrong, he dies—but that’s not the point. Silence descended between 


us. I waited for her to ask me what the point was, but she didn't. 


Someone who knew Barbara Loden well told me, She said it is easy to be 


avant-garde, but it is really difficult to tell a simple story well. 


The horizon is choked up to the sky and the trucks are traveling back and 
forth between the slag heaps. Wanda is on her way to the courthouse. We 
only find that out later. A hulking American car comes lumbering through 
the dust. It's her husband and children, they're making their way separately— 
but we only find that out later. She's walking through a peat field, she's wear- 
inga light-colored pair of pants and a blouse sprinkled with flowers, her big 
curlers under a white head scarf, holding her vinyl handbag. An old man 
hunched on a black slope is picking up bits of coal. Picking coal again? —Yes, 
picking coal again, Wanda. He speaks slowly, in a thin, reedy voice, a kindly 
voice. He makes his way down the slope, faltering over the big lumps of coal. 


She asks him for some money. He sits down, catches his breath, takes out a 
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few bills with his big, dry, trembling hands and gives them to her, Anything 
I can do for you, ГЇЇ do it. 


While I was telling the story, I was thinking of Georges Perec: “To start with, 
all one can do is try to name things, one by one, flatly, enumerate them, count 
them, in the most straightforward way possible, in the most precise way pos- 


sible, trying not to leave anything out.” 


Barbara Loden was born in 1932, six years after Marilyn Monroe, two years 
before my mother, the same year as Elizabeth Taylor, Delphine Seyrig, and 
Sylvia Plath. She was thirty-eight when she directed and starred in Wanda. 
She was Elia Kazan’s second wife. She acted in Wild River and Splendor in 
the Grass. She should have been in The Swimmer with Burt Lancaster, but 
Janice Rule got the part instead. She should have been in The Arrangement 
with Kirk Douglas, but Faye Dunaway got the part instead. She died at 
forty-eight of cancer. Wanda was her first and her last film. What else? How 
to describe her, how to dare to describe a person one doesn’t know? You 
read accounts written by other people, you look at pictures, appropriating a 
stranger’s face, tugging it from oblivion for a moment. I search for Sebald’s 
description of Swinburne, leafing quickly through the pages to find it: “He 
was small of stature, and at every point in his development he had remained 
far behind a normal size; he was quite startlingly fine-limbed; yet even as a 
boy he had an extraordinarily large, indeed outsize, head on his shoulders, 
which sloped weakly away from his neck.” Emily Dickinson, as described 
by a young woman studying literature: “She had dark hair and gray eyes 
that, sometimes, even when she was not looking at anyone, shone brightly 
although her expression remained unchanged.” Pierre Michon’s description 
of Madame Hanska in which he relates her first encounter with Balzac: “She 
is aloof and sensual, her lips parted as though she were fighting for breath. 
She wears a dress of deep purple velvet.” I can hear Jean-Luc Godard’s voice in 
2 or 3 Things I Know About Her: “She is Marina Vlady. She is an actress. She's 
wearing a midnight-blue sweater with two yellow stripes. She is of Russian 
origin. She has dark chestnut or light brown hair. I’m not sure which. Now 
she turns her head to the right but that means nothing.” I try to name things 
one by one, factually: she is Barbara Loden, she’s blonde, her hair is long and 


she has bangs, her face is wide, with high cheekbones, a round nose, green 
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eyes that some days seem black—and also: slim, lissom, small breasts, long 
legs, boots and a miniskirt, a daughter of the sixties. To defend herself she 
smiles a lot. Her expression is attentive, anxious, sometimes even a little 
flustered, and then suddenly she flashes that smile. She’s sincere, but with- 
out meaning to she often makes you think the opposite. She wears a little 


marigold-yellow top. 


How difficult can it be to tell a story simply? my mother asks again. I have 
to stay calm, slow down, and lower my voice: What does it mean, “to tell 
a story simply”? She talks about things happening, plot twists, she men- 
tions Anna Karenina, Lost Illusions, and Madame Bovary; she says it means 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, especially an end. You think you're deal- 
ing with pure formalities, footnotes, short texts, tables, prefaces, indexes, or 
annexes—an orderly, organized abundance of words that you just need to 
spend a morning assembling into a few sentences; a straightforward admin- 
istration of language—and then somehow you end up with endless decisions 
to make, with abandoned hopes and collapsed hypotheses. All I had to do 
was write a short entry, иле notice: to begin at the beginning and proceed 
methodically to the end, hopefully without too much trouble along the 
way. Notice: a short text introducing the basic details ofa particular subject. 
Notice: a descriptive, explanatory text. It was simply a matter of presenting 
the author and her work, Barbara and Wanda. Every morning I got started on 


the notice and tried to ignore the niggling thoughts at the back of my mind. 


Wanda is standing in the parking lot of the courthouse, arms folded, hand- 
bag hanging off the crook of one elbow, held tight against her body, her face 
anxious beneath the hair curlers. Inside, everybody is waiting: the family, 
the judge, and the court clerk. When she comes in, we already know all 
about her, the husband has let it all out, we know that he has to prepare his 
own breakfast, that she doesn’t care about anything, doesn’t take care of the 
house, doesn’t take care of the kids, neglects them, spends her days lying on 
the couch. While he’s talking, she enters the back of the courtroom, hesitant, 
her approach uncertain. She’s smoking. A man’s voice is heard asking her 
not to. She stubs out her cigarette, pushes open the half door to the front of 
the courtroom, not a glance toward the children or the young woman who 


looks after them or the parents. She takes her place next to the husband. 
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They stand side by side, avoiding each other’s eyes, embarrassed by that dull, 
incomprehensible thing between them that isn’t even a memory. The judge 
asks her questions: Is it true that she has abandoned her husband and her 
children? She keeps her eyes lowered; she is almost transparent under the 


huge curlers. All of Wanda’s effort is there, in the curlers: her desire to act 


like other people, the way she complies with the rules, the laws of seduction, 


being blonde, being sexy, putting in curlers. But she makes the effort, she 
displays a sign, and that’s all. We will never see Wanda’s blonde curls; Wanda 
will never appear with her hair carefully set in thick blonde waves (“You will 
look like an angel? as magazines used to tell their readers). At the courthouse 
in her curlers, trying to play by the rules, Wanda is an outlaw. Listen, Judge, 


if he wants a divorce, just give it to him. 


When Barbara Loden was asked why she had played the part herself (wouldn't 
it have been easier, for her first film, to work with another actress playing the 
part of Wanda, wouldnt it have been simpler, for her first film, to concentrate 
on directing rather than having to negotiate the exhausting back and forth 
from one side of the camera to the other, the orders to give, the decisions 
to make, the permanent worry?), Barbara would answer almost contritely, 


as if she were apologizing, that only she could do it. “I was the best for it.” 
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Wanda walks into a bar and stands by a red Formica table in the window. We 
don’t know the city but as soon as we see the window, the Formica table in 
the corner, the curtains with thick folds that smell of beer and cigarettes, we 
know that this bar in Pennsylvania stands on the steep slope of misery. Not 
the kind of misery that is filled with drama, not grandiose misery pinned on 
History’s lapel, just the kind of dull misery that smells of checkered fabric 
hanging in the windows of a provincial bar. The barman asks her what she 
wants to drink. She has no money, or almost none, she is on her own, she 
has nothing and is good for nothing. She asks for a beer. A customer sitting 
at the bar looks at her and tells the barman that the drink’s on him. She sits 
down, accepts, puts an elbow on the table, leans her forehead into her hand, 
and we don’t know whether she’s making this gesture for herself—fatigue, 
helplessness—or for the man who’s coming onto her: to make it clear this 
isn’t her style, that she wouldn’t normally accept a beer from a stranger— 
shielding herself from all that is banal and brutal. A woman sitting up very 
straight has put her handbag—all she owns in the world—on the table, and 
is simply resting her head in her hand. With this simple gesture of surrender, 
she pulls herself together, painfully, both offering and protecting herself, 


asking in advance for mercy. 


Later. Wanda is asleep in a motel room, in broad daylight, curled up naked 
under a sheet. Her empty, oversize vinyl handbag hangs from a hook like 
a piece of armor. She’s fast asleep; the man from the bar is moving about 
quietly; he tiptoes past the bed, furtively picks up his shoes; bends down, 
then stands up again with theatrically quick movements: the silent, nimble 
ballet of the betrayer. That's it, done. He grabs the suitcase, he'll get away 
no problem; in a few minutes now he'll be on the road, driving without a 
care in the world —but he bumps into a piece of furniture and she wakes up, 
bey, she jumps from the bed (suddenly, her fragile nudity), hurriedly starts 
pulling on her clothes, wait, she turns away, not from him but from us, from 
our gaze, a brief nod to modesty, wait a minute, he is leaving, she runs after 
him, wait! He hurries toward his car parked by the motel room, she grabs 
her bag, still pulling on her blouse she runs after him, he starts the engine, 
she reaches the door, opens it, throws herself into the passenger seat, they 
leave. A few moments later the car stops in front of a small ice-cream stand, 


he must have told her to go and get something to drink, but she doesn't even 
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have time to order a milkshake before he has driven off at full speed, leaving 


her behind on the side of the road. 


I find out that when she was fifteen, Barbara Loden could have been crowned 
Miss Black Mountains, Miss Patriotic Bikini, or Princess Boondocks, why 
not? She always said that North Carolina, where she was born, was hill- 
billy country. She escaped from there when she ran off to join Bob Brown's 
Science Circus, where she earned two dollars a show doing acrobatics to 


demonstrate simple laws of applied physics. She arrived in New York in 1949, 


seventeen years old and already quite knowing when it came to men. As 


Candy Loden, she posed for photo novellas and men's magazines. Here she 
is on the cover of Foto-rama, illustrating the story “Where to Find a Girl,” 
in the classic pose of the 1950s pinup girl, wearing a bathing suit, her hair 
a luxuriant blonde mane, her legs folded beneath her, looking directly at 
the camera with a knowing smile—though we can be quite sure that this 
knowing look conceals its opposite, the not-knowing-anything-at-all. It's the 
same pose that Marilyn holds, without the bathing suit, in the photographs 
that Tom Kelley took for a calendar in 1949. Where does it come from? In 
what distant Neanderthal boudoir was it invented? Is it the sophisticated 


invention of a nineteenth century that saw the creation of so many objects 
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designed to fulfill the desires of men? Is it an instinctive gesture of seduction 
or the fruit of a long apprenticeship? I find out that for a while she earned a 
living dancing at the fashionable nightclub the Copacabana (in 1950, in All 
About Eve, the suavely charming George Sanders introduces the ravishing 
blonde on his arm, it’s Marilyn Monroe of course, in one of her early roles— 
“Miss Casswell,” he declares, with exaggerated deference, “is an actress ... a 
graduate of the Copacabana School of Dramatic Art”). I learn that in 1957 
Barbara Loden acted in Compulsion, by Meyer Levin, on Broadway; in 1959 
she played a floozy in Look After Lulu!; she appeared on television in The 
Ernie Kovacs Show (yes of course, that’s her, that tiny little thing who has 
been miniaturized with special effects, the little elf, the dream woman poking 
out of Ernie’s pocket, dancing on the tip of his cigar, chatting on his shoulder, 
so vivacious, always so vivacious. That’s her—always so lighthearted, even 
when she gets a cream pie or a dart thrown at her face by the entertainer; 
that’s her, too, the woman Ernie saws in half, always cheerful, of course, 
always laughing). I learn that she took acting classes with Paul Mann, an 
excellent teacher of Stanislavsky’s school of method acting, and she took 
other classes, too—dance, elocution, singing. She met Elia Kazan when she 
was twenty-five and he was twice her age. He followed her into the bathroom 
of the recording studio where he was coming to the end of filming 4 Face 
in the Crowd; he wanted to fuck her right there. “Not so fast!” she said; she 
told him that a woman with any self-respect never does it the first time—the 
second time maybe (in Breathless, Belmondo puts it this way: “Women are 
never going to want to do in eight seconds’ time what they will be more than 
happy to do in eight days’ time”). I find out that Kazan kept trying to break 
up with her; and that in 1967, he married her. 


On February 21, 1971, Barbara told the Sunday News: “I was nothing. I had 
no friends. No talent. I was like a shadow. I didn’t learn a thing in school. I 
still can’t count. I hated movies as a child, people on the screen were perfect 
and it made me feel inferior.” Later on, in the Post: “I used to hide behind 
doors. I spent my childhood hiding behind my grandmother’s stove. I was 
very lonely.” Later still, in Positif: “Гуе gone through my whole life like I was 
autistic, convinced I was worth nothing. I didn’t know who I was, I was all 


over the place, I had no pride.” 
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I also discover that she liked Journey to the End of the Night by Céline, 
Nana by Zola, Breathless by Godard, Maupassant’s short stories, and Andy 
Warhol’s films. 


And so Wanda is killing time in a shopping mall; walking slowly, she stops 
in front of a shop window, examines the mannequins’ white plastic bodies 
posed between huge bouquets of yellow and orange flowers, elegant hands 
hinting at movement, gazes turned toward some obvious common point, 
as time passes, oozing down the plate-glass window. Wanda is taking ref- 
uge in the descriptions of what she sees: a plain dress with opaque tights, 
a double-breasted check suit, a blonde fringe, a price tag, each detail more 
charged in substance and meaning than she is (what joy to find your life 
vindicated at last by the detailed and endless enumeration of everything 
that passes in front of your eyes), while beyond her the air shudders beneath 
endless lines of neon lights. Then we see her in full sunlight, walking even 
more slowly, almost as though she were counting her steps so that her journey 
won't come to an end, won't run its course too soon; occasionally, when she 
comes across a group of men, she smiles vaguely in their direction to give the 
impression that she’s busy, trying to look like other people. She goes into a 
cinema to watch a movie at random. She craves darkness, a love story, some 


miracle to bear her away. She falls asleep. 


— Translated from the French by Natasha Lehrer and Cécile Menon 
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Karen Solie 


A HERMIT 


Experience teaches, but its lessons 
may be useless. I could have done without 


a few whose only by-product is grief, 


which, as waste, in its final form, 


isn’t good for anything. 


A helicopter beating all night above the firth, 
a Druid shouting astrology 
outside the off-licence will eventually 


put the Ambien in ambience. 


Our culture is best described as heroic. 
Courageous in self-promotion, noble 
in the circulation of others’ 


disgrace, our preoccupation with death 
in a context of immortal glory truly 
epic, and the task becomes suspension 


of disparate particles 


lest they fall naturally into categories 


whose contemplation is bad infinity. 
Isolation. The odd aural hallucination. 
The meager ambit of a widow’s cabbage row 


corresponds to necessity 


and also to its architect’s state of mind 
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at the time. Why do I not move on? Why 
hang around here while grass 


grows up my chimney? 


Every choice is a refusal. For Christ sake 
Iam guarding the walls. Like punctuation, 
it could make all the difference. 
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Manuscript page of “The Diabetic Dreams 
of Cake” (see page 63). “Walter Lowenfels 
and Langston Hughes are the ones who led 
me to believe that poetry, that writing, can 
come from anywhere.” 


The Art of Poetry No. 100 


ISHMAEL REED 


met Ishmael Reed at the Bowery Hotel, in 

New York, where he was staying for a couple of 

nights with his wife, the dancer and educator 
Carla Blank, and his daughter, the poet Tennessee 
Reed. In the novel Mumbo Jumbo (1972), Reed’s 
most acclaimed work, black artists spread “Jes 
Grew,’ a virus of freedom and polytheism and 
improvised expression that overthrows a repressive 
status quo. Reed, gray hair swept to the side, eyes 
constantly darting around, restless with ideas and 
mischief, has become Jes Grew personified. His own 
groundbreaking literary output over six decades, in 
multiple languages and every form—essays, fiction, 
poetry, film, even editorial cartoons—has infected 
a generation of artists. His work as an institution 
builder, anthologist, and publisher has spread the 
work of hundreds of writers from outside the liter- 
ary mainstream—students, black folks, immigrants, 


working-class writers, avant-garde experimentalists, 
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and every member of his immediate family. Tennessee and Carla are both 
published authors, as is Timothy, Reed’s elder daughter. Reed’s late mother, 
too, wrote a memoir, called Black Girl from Tannery Flats. 

Reed’s present trip to New York, from his home base in Oakland, was 
a quick stopover on his way to Venice, where he was to receive the Alberto 
Dubito International Prize for his poetry. In his acceptance speech for the 
award, he would talk movingly about the tradition of black writing, “the kind 
of writing that I called ‘writing is fighting; a term that I borrowed from the 
boxer Muhammad Ali,” and of his hero Dante, another fighting writer who 
paid a price for his iconoclasm. The award was a reminder that poetry, as a 
form and sensibility, is the thread woven through everything he’s produced, 
from blues lyrics and a gospel opera to his collage-like fiction. 

Despite his deep generosity and his pioneering work in defining an 
inclusive American aesthetic, Reed’s literary combativeness over the years— 
his clashes with certain feminist critics are the best known, but his list of 
targets and antagonists is long—has made him, in his words, a writer in 
exile. When I walked into his hotel room, the mood was quickly set by the 
bright, bickering figures on his television screen—a cable-news program on 
Donald Trump. Reed sat in a darker corner of the room shaking his head at 
the farcical scene and allowing a deep, sly laugh. Over the hours we talked, 
I occasionally tried to steer the conversation to questions of style and tech- 
nique, but Reed parried those questions and instead returned, again and 
again, to politics, history, the fate of America and the world, and his battle 
fronts, still raging. 

—Chris Jackson 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s start with something elementary. What is the first poem you remember 


reading? 


REED 
You know, I didn’t really start reading poetry until I started going to the 
University of Buffalo, where I spent two and a half years. Before that, I spent 
a semester in the night-school division of the university, Millard Fillmore 


College. I may have read T. S. Eliot, maybe some of the modernists. I read 
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some Langston Hughes in the newspapers. The Simple series. I read some 
things in high school, routine stuff—Edgar Allan Poe and all that. They 
didn’t introduce us to a single black author. But I really didn’t start reading 
poetry until I started at the university. The university was like a trade school 
for me. Matter of fact, I stayed too long, because within two years I had all 


the tools necessary to make a modest income as a writer. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you enter university thinking that that was what you wanted to do, to 


be a writer? 


REED 
When I went to grammar school in Buffalo, I got mostly negative reviews 
from the white women teachers—these teachers would say such terrible 
things about my behavior that I was ashamed to take their report cards home. 
I had only one black teacher during my whole education, a woman named 
Hortense Butts. She encouraged me and gave me tickets to concerts. Called 
upon me to play Christmas carols on the violin. I used to get beaten up by 
black women and white women. I was an equal-opportunity target. In first 
grade, I was slapped so hard by one white teacher my mother took me out 
of school. In eighth grade, I was assaulted by a woman teacher. She had a 
Victorian style. It was because I had a fistfight with her teacher’s pet, who 
called me a rat in front of the class. I thought to myself, How do I gain this 
womans affection? Because I wanted to be liked. That was my whole thing. 


I was someone who wanted people to like me—I still am. 


INTERVIEWER 


And how did you win her favor? 


REED 
She told me that the greatest thing in the world for me would be to be a 
tech man. She told me I should go to the technical high school. So I did. 
I was totally unequipped. I got Fs. We had a thing in woodshop where the 
first assignment was to make a box to put your tools in—I never got beyond 
that. I spent most of the time in the band room playing the trombone and 


the violin. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever get the box done? 


REED 
No, I didn’t, because I was afraid of those electric saws. So I transferred to 
a traditional high school, and that year I went on a trip to Paris, sponsored 
by the Michigan Avenue Y in Buffalo, for a Bible-study thing. That trip 
changed my life. 


INTERVIEWER 


How? 


REED 
On the plane to Paris, I read in this guidebook that there was a place in 
Paris called Pigalle where you could see “acres and acres of breasts.” A few 
days later, that’s exactly where I went and before the day was over I was at a 
table with a big old bottle of champagne in front me—me and a couple of 
hip white boys from Long Island. And we woke up there the next morning, 
too, at that same table. In Paris, I met Africans for the first time. All I knew 
of Africa before was what I'd seen in the movies and the textbooks here in 
the United States, but these Africans were students and intellectuals study- 
ing at the Sorbonne. I thought, I have been lied to. Not one had a bone in 
his nose. I think that was when I began to challenge everything I was being 
taught. One day, one of my high school teachers asked me to be part of a 
delegation that was going to meet Eleanor Roosevelt. I said, No, because I'm 
not going to be here. What can you all teach me? I had been in Paris, man, 
wearing my fake glasses and talking about existentialism, even though I was 
mispronouncing the word. When I came back to Buffalo, I dropped out of 
school. I was seventeen. My plan was to stay home and read plays but my 
mother said, You've got to get a job, so I worked at a library and that's where 
I first read James Baldwin. I think it was Notes of a Native Son. It stopped 
me cold. I had never seen a black guy that could do this. When I was a child, 
I thought literature was written by lords and knights and stuff. You know, 
these people living in these great estates wearing beautiful clothes. Baldwin 
showed me something different. Then I discovered Dante, man. That really 


turned me on. My parents thought I had lost my mind. I would go up to the 
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attic of our house in Buffalo and play a recording of John Ciardi's Inferno 
while I followed along with the book. I read Dante and realized how much 
power a writer could have. A writer could put people in hell who weren't 
even dead yet. I loved James Joyce, too, and really studied his work—at the 
library I would listen to proceedings of the James Joyce Society. I especially 
loved Dubliners. Nathanael West was another favorite, 4 Cool Million. I 


had never seen satire and nonlinear writing like West did—he was creating 


Age two. 


collages—and that influenced me. I still write that way. I wrote a short story 
in night school that was a mix of Joyce and Nathanael West. My teacher 
responded very strongly to the story, and they offered me a full scholarship 
to day school at the University of Buffalo. I didn't receive the full scholarship 


because my stepfather wouldn't sign a statement of his assets. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why not? 
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REED 
“These white folks want to know all my business.” I liked my stepfather, I 
loved him. But there was just a gap between us. He was semiliterate and grew 
up in the South. Southern blacks were always getting finagled out of their 
assets by con artists. This still happens. Since 1979 I've lived in Oakland’s 
inner city, where we're bombarded by mail and phone by predators who want 
to lure us into shady transactions. Anyway, I didn’t get the scholarship, but 
I didn’t really need it. I borrowed money to enter day school. After a year 
and a half, I had read Yeats, I had read Pound, and I had already read Joyce. I 
had studied enough to steer me to what I wanted to do in writing. My ideas 
for Neo-HooDooism were inspired by those Irish writers and their Celtic 
Revival. I discovered Pound’s ideas about multiculturalism, which influenced 
me, although I think I’ve gone beyond him because I’ve studied Japanese. I 
get my characters right. He didn’t. And he was a fascist, but I’m talking about 
his writing. Yeats’s anticolonial literature was another important discovery 
for me. What we ended up doing in the sixties was to revolt against the 
colonial masters. You see colonialism in the fifties generation of writers, in 
Baldwin, in Ellison. They talk about their masters and influences—Baldwin, 
who was a great writer, a great writer, always mentioned Henry James and 
Dickens. Ellison and those guys, they mention Hemingway. There was an 
abrupt departure from those sources in the sixties, when black writers start 
reflecting the influence of Malcolm X. And then we went off into all kinds 
of directions. Some black writers went into Arabic and African languages. 
I went into folklore, looking for examples of African religions surviving the 
slave trade. I called this Neo-HooDooism. Nobody told us about this but it 


was all right there, underground. 


INTERVIEWER 
So those writers gave you some ideas about drawing from alternative sources, 


but did they also help you think about your style on the page? 


REED 
Yes, and so did W. H. Auden. I still have that sort of spare style. I was also very 
much influenced by George Orwell’s “Politics and the English Language,” 


where he advocated that you refrain from flamboyant language. 
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INTERVIEWER 


What appealed to you about that kind of clean, clear writing? 


REED 
It’s like Miles, man. Somebody said that Miles didn’t have the chops of 
Coltrane, who was a scholar, but Miles and Louis Armstrong went for the 
tone. You hear some of these guys playing like they’re getting paid by the 
note. Miles was very disciplined, very smart. Spare. Kind of Blue is a minimal- 


ist masterpiece. That was my style, too, right up to today. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was the black community like in Buffalo back then? Was there a liter- 


ary scene? Were other people reading Baldwin? 


REED 
Yes, our circle included Lucille Clifton, who had performed in Baldwin’s play 
The Amen Corner when she was a student at Howard. She went on to win a 
National Book Award. At the time, she was raising a family and writing on 
the weekends. She was crazy about Emily Dickinson. I introduced her to her 
husband, Fred Clifton, who, next to Malcolm X, was the brightest person 
I've ever met. There was my late friend Carl Tillman, who was writing novels 
in high school, and the classics professor Philip Wooby, who won a fellow- 
ship to the American Academy in Rome, and Teddy Jackson, who introduced 


me to the works of Camus and Sartre. 


INTERVIEWER 
You met Malcolm X in Buffalo in 1961? 


REED 
Yes, I worked with Joe Walker, a young man who put out the Buffalo Empire 
Star, the city's black paper. We had a radio program and interviewed 
Malcolm when he came to town in 1961. The radio station thought we were 
too friendly toward him and his point of view, so we got fired. Malcolm took 
Joe to New York and Joe became an editor of Muhammad Speaks. When І 
went to New York, I'd sometimes talk with Malcolm. I even wrote a terrible 


poem about him called “Fanfare for an Avenging Angel.” It was so bad I 
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threw it away. But Malcolm X complimented the poem. He said it reminded 
him of Dante and Virgil. Back then we thought the Nation of Islam was 
going to go south and kick ass, eliminate the Klan, and all that. But they were 


nonconfrontational. It was King who was the militant. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you do when you got to New York? 


REED 
I went to meetings of the Umbra collective, on East Second Street. We 
were surrounded by geniuses back then, people like Lorenzo Thomas. He 
was aligned with the white avant-garde and straddled these worlds—white 
avant-garde, black nationalism. And then there was Norman Pritchard, who 
was chanting and doing this rhythmic jazz, but he died mysteriously. And 
Calvin Hernton—I later published two of his books. I publish these guys’ 
books and don’t sell them because I just like to keep them. Amiri Baraka, of 
course—I published his book of cartoons and a play. David Henderson, who 
later wrote a biography of Jimi Hendrix, was also a member. I met a lot of 
painters and writers and musicians. Га go out of the house for the newspaper 
in the morning and return at four A.M. I'd run into Sun Ra, Cecil Taylor, Joe 


Overstreet—we knew all those people. That was New York. 


INTERVIEWER 
You mentioned Umbra, the radical writers’ collective. A lot of these people 


were part of it. What was Umbra like when you joined? 


REED 
It was already factionalized. The poet Askia Touré, who was then Roland 
Snellings, was leading the black-nationalist faction, which was a first for 
me. Because we were very green in Buffalo about political movements, I 
had always thought nationalism was something that Italians had or other 
Europeans had. I had never heard of any black nationalism, even though it’s 
been around since the 1900s. And then there was an integrationist faction. 
The two sides were irreconcilable. For one mad moment, I was caught up in 
over-the-cliff extremism. It was the poet Joe Johnson and his girlfriend at 


the time, Cathy Rogers, who talked me down from the ledge. When the four 
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children were bombed at the 16th Street Baptist Church in 1963, black intel- 
lectuals were hurt deeply. No matter how much our poetry had a militant 
pose, we realized that we didn’t have the firepower to take on our enemies. 


We turned on each other. 


Reed (far left) with Minister Robert, Malcolm X, Malcolm Ernie, and Joe Walker, in 1961. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you think of yourself as being close to the Beats, like Baraka and Ted Joans? 


REED 
I read the Beats and took some influence from some of them—Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti, among others. Members of Umbra read with Ginsberg and 
Amiri in 1964 at Columbia University. But by then I was reading mostly 
black literature. We had a different reading list than the Beat writers did. 
I also learned I had to get out of New York because it had become too 


distracting. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What distracted you? 


REED 
New York was possessed of that old European idea of respecting or even 
revering the writer or the artist. I mean, if you were black in those days, you 
could get by with one poem or one novel. If I had remained in New York, I 
would've been killed by an overdose of affection. By 1974, after I published 
The Last Days of Louisiana Red, I was a token in waiting. Later on, Saturday 
Review even suggested I was the next Negro Whisperer, whose job is to tell 
whites what those drums mean. I wrote to Saturday Review declining the 
honor. It’s like somebody putting a target on your back. As an editor, I've 
found that black, Hispanic, Asian American, and Native American talent is 
common. I've read thousands of manuscripts, put them in my magazines, 
anthologies. But anyway, I left New York because I couldn't be their token, 
hanging out with Norman Mailer, having Leonard Bernstein invite me to 
write the text for his Mass, appearing with Robert Lowell at Town Hall, 
getting cussed out by a drunken Ralph Ellison in front of a bunch of great 
artists. I said, I'm going to go to the most barbaric place in the United States. 


So Carla and I went to Los Angeles. 


INTERVIEWER 
At the time did you feel drawn to the nationalist camp, as opposed to the 


idea of multiculturalism? 


REED 
I broke with nationalism when people started taking seriously Elijah 
Muhammad’s idea of Yakub— that the white man was a devil, not even 
human. Baraka wrote a play about Yakub. Askia Touré had by then converted 
Amiri to nationalism, and whenever you'd see him Һе be in African garb. I 
always said you could tell the state of the political avant-garde by how Amiri 
dressed. When he had a seersucker suit, he was an integrationist. Then he 
put on robes and became a nationalist. Then he discarded that and went to 
jeans and became a communist. But back then he was always in the robes. 


Of course, he was also still coming downtown. 
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INTERVIEWER 
I know you and Baraka had an up-and-down relationship through the years. 


REED 
He had an up-and-down relationship with everybody. He was like Sugar Ray 
Leonard. Неа ЕШ you in the ring, but outside the ring Һе be the nicest guy. 
I never stopped having an active correspondence with Amiri—as a matter of 


fact, I published him up until a few months before his death. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you think of him as a writer? 


REED 
He was a great writer. As I’ve said before, Amiri did for English syntax what 
Monk did for chords. Both were into original inversions. And now that he’s 
dead they’re recommending his book for a Christmas gift. The New York 
Times hated him. Then they recommended SOS for Christmas. 


INTERVIEWER 
It just goes to show, it’s never too late to be a token. So, you left New York, 
and at some point you went down to New Orleans, and this is where you 


immersed yourself in voodoo culture. 


REED 
I had a tourist's idea of voodoo. I think in my generation most black people grew 
up in families where people whispered about a religion as old as Christianity. I 
was naturally curious. My first novel, The Free-Lance Pallbearers, plays with the 
idea, jokes about it. My second novel, Yellow Back Radio Broke-Down, shows 
the influence of Haitian mythology and religion, which I'd started to study, and 
I put some of those themes and characters in there. In my next novel, Mumbo 
Jumbo, I went as far as I could in using the Haitian spiritual idea. Years before, I 
went to Nigeria and began to study Yoruba. I discovered that this religion ranks 
with Islam and Christianity as a world religion. Oshun, one of the children of 
the Yoruba god Olédùmarè, is celebrated every year in Atlanta, in Nigeria, and 
in Brazil. So this is a worldwide religion. But I'm not a religious person. I've 


always been skeptical of religion. And some people get carried away. I know of 
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a Dutch woman who read Mumbo Jumbo and then went to Haiti and became 
a priest, and now she’s got some religion going on in the Netherlands. That’s 
happened. But to me it was about something different—Mumbo Jumbo con- 
nected to the idea we had in the sixties, that we had to find new mythologies. 
Like the Irish reviving Celtic culture, we had to go deeper into our own culture. 
We were in a colonial situation where we were treated like good natives if we 
got the catechism of colonialism correct, and we wanted to get far away from 
that. Then I wrote Japanese by Spring because I thought that if I ever wrote 


another book in English exclusively, I would have to quit. 


INTERVIEWER 
You've said your belief in syncretism—in cultural recombination and adap- 
tation—goes back to your exposure to Pound. But it sounds as if that really 


flowered when you explored voodoo. 


REED 
I call it African religion. Voodoo I think is a Hollywood term—sticking 
pins in dolls and nonsense—but its influence is important to me. I mean, 
what would happen if the Chinese who came here had forgotten about 
Confucius? Or the whites forgot about Christianity? So this African religion 
was smashed, but I think it shows its durability by its survival all over the 
hemisphere. All over the world. In Brazil, it’s competitive with Catholicism. 
An evangelical pastor made some disparaging remarks about candomblé and 


they charged him with religious intolerance. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you have a certain kind of Christianity on the one hand, which has 
ossified into a monoculture with a dogma, and then you have these various 
forms of traditional African religion, which don’t resist influence but absorb 


everything, so this openness becomes the source of its power. 


REED 
I think the way that the African pantheon absorbs the cultures of others 
is a perfect metaphor for multiculturalism today. The clash in this coun- 
try is with monoculturalists, white nationalists, who say they are defend- 


ing Western civilization. I’m in the middle of writing an essay called “The 
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Last Stand of White Nationalism.” Right now, some people are trying to go 
against the coalition that Obama put together—Jewish, Asian American, 
blacks, Latinos, with millions of whites who accept diversity. It’s just over- 
whelming, a sad way for their story to conclude. When I look at American 
civilization in terms of two thousand years, I think the European invasion 
and the white nationalism that followed might have been just an unhappy 


period, an unfortunate phase in civilizations that are thousands of years old. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you say it’s the last stand, do you really think this is the death rattle 


of white nationalism? 


REED 
It’s over, man. They just don’t have the numbers to maintain this settler 
fantasy, where we're all movie Indians whooping it up at the sight of their 
wagon trains. The haters might deny this, but one of the fastest-growing 


demographics is biracial children. 


INTERVIEWER 
The first book of yours I ever read was the essay collection Writin’ Is Fightin’, 
which was the entryway into all of your work for me. And you've gotten in 


plenty of scraps over the years. But is writing really a form of combat? 


REED 
Amiri and Richard Wright were wrong in dismissing the African American 
tradition as being flowery. You've got people back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, like Frances Harper, who were talking about the issues of their day. 
And some of them risked their lives—for example, James Bell went after 
Andrew Johnson and called him all kind of names. You could be mur- 
dered! But I was ignorant of this, too, until I started to read nineteenth- 
century black poets. Combative writing has always been our tradition, even 
when we try to avoid it. I recently saw an article in the New York Times 
about Cave Canem, the group of black poets, and one of them described the 
trend in black literature as a “shift out of the ‘I’m a black man in America 
and it’s hard’ mode into the idea of ‘you are who you are, so that’s always 


going to be part of the poem? ” As if the tradition of writing about black 
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suffering—I ve been 'buked and scorned and all that—was dead. But why can't 
you write about the hardships that black men and women face in everyday life? 
It was certainly hard for Eric Garner, Trayvon Martin, Sandra Bland. I mean, I 


run into racial stuff every day. I was racially profiled in a cemetery. 


INTERVIEWER 


А cemetery? 


REED 
Carla and I were running errands and we went past this landmark cemetery, 
the Mountain View Cemetery in Oakland. Lot of important people are bur- 
ied there. It’s very beautiful. So Carla and I separated and I lay down in front 
of this mausoleum. I was listening to Randi Rhodes on the radio. It was a 
beautiful day. Man, I was having a pleasant time. Next thing I know, here 
come the cops. They called the police on me. Carla said, Maybe it’s a coin- 
cidence? I told her, When I leave, they will leave. Which is what happened. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you think there’s still value in the “I’ve been '"buked and scorned” narrative? 


REED 
I wouldn't put it that way. But a book like Black Boy, for example, is very 
important. Because you think you're all alone, but then you discover that 
a lot of people have been through what you're going through. Because for 
hundreds of years, they've told us that we're not experiencing what we 
know we're experiencing. You can give them all the empirical data and all 
the scholarship in the world, but they will still tell you you're lying. Not 
only the yahoos or these Trumpistas, but the New York Times editorial page, 
columnists like Nicholas Kristof doing that model-minority thing, why can’t 


black people be like the model minorities. I mean, please. 


INTERVIEWER 
This idea of literature as a form of representational justice goes back to what 
you were saying about Dante—that even as a young person, in your first 
exposure to literature, you were excited about the possibility of literature 


creating some kind of justice. 
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REED 

With literature you can condemn the powerful, and you can critique the 
powerful. Of course, Dante paid for it. He was never able to return to 
Florence. He died in exile. He endured a lot to speak his mind. They tell 
us, Don’t write about politics. You know, because the politics is aimed at 
them. But Dante had a political office! And some of those characters in 
Dante’s Inferno are political opponents of his. The same with Shakespeare. 
His work was political. I was reading The Merchant of Venice the other 
day and it includes one of the most devastating antislavery arguments ever 
written. So I don't know where they get the bourgeois idea that art shouldn't 
be political. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you talk about some ofthe writers you were influenced by, like Orwell 


or W.H. Auden, these are people who were concerned with the wider world. 


REED 
Absolutely. “September 1, 1939” is about war. Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, 
and Milton all wrote about politics. Yet I, like them, have also written poems 
that have little to do with politics. I think back to some of what's been said by 
the younger generation of writers, the ones who think of themselves as post- 
racial and who think of our generation as bitter. I've always said they're prob- 
ably going to face stiffer tests than we did. We were never confronted with a 
fascist like Trump. When we were kids, we used to hide under desks because 
we thought any moment Russia was going to declare war on the United 
States. And, you know, that faded. But these kids, my daughter included, this 


is the first generation to face extinction, and that is sobering. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you think there is a cultural response to that? To extinction? 


REED 
I’m beginning to think that our species is a mistake of nature, a species that 
wants to destroy its own habitat. I don’t want to sound like a misanthrope, 


but there’s something wrong with us. There’s something wrong. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you feel like there are writers today who are creating work that’s politi- 


cally salient, that can lead us down a different path? 


REED 
I think you see that possibility in the black hip-hoppers. I mean, I look at a 
lot of their stuff on paper—a lot of it works. That’s where the possibility is. 
The rappers brought back rhyme. Critics try to put these kids down, but many 
of them are good writers. I shouldn’t be surprised by the sophistication, some 
of the allusions—some of them have read widely and just draw on a whole 
lot of different material. They really have restored an interest in poetry. It’s 
democratic and it’s worldwide. You know, hip-hop was there during the Arab 
Spring. Cuban teenagers said their relationship with the United States began 
to form because of hip-hop. It’s a form that’s still not given it’s due. Another 
cutting edge in black writing can be found in Afrofuturism. When I was at the 
Givens Foundation for African American Literature, most of my students were 


black women, and most were writing sci-fi. Their model was Octavia Butler. 


INTERVIEWER 
I've always felt that there was a real similarity between hip-hop and your 
aesthetic, in the way it absorbs and deploys every kind of musical form and 


verbal idiom. But do you think it goes back further? 


REED 
Oh, yeah. To West Africa. I’ve translated Yoruba poetry, and you find the 
same stuff there. The boasting, the posturing, the signifying. “Your grand- 
mother eats rice with sneakers.” Then the toast, you know, goes back in the 
underworld to the early 1900s. Even the rhymes are the same. The couplets, 


the boasting, the gangsterism. That’s an old form. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you think you'll ever reconcile with your feminist critics? 
REED 


A number of black, Native American, Hispanic, and Asian American femi- 


nists have championed my work, and I have published a number of them. 
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But I do have problems with some feminists, like some who used to write 
for the Village Voice. They were terrible. I mean, they called James Baldwin a 
woman hater. I was the first to publish excerpts from Ntozake Shange’s mas- 
terpiece, for colored girls... Now, if you polled feminists who found that the 
least expensive way to bond with minority feminists was to bond with their 
handpicked surrogates in expressing hostility toward black men, I’d prob- 
ably be voted as one of the worst misogynists in the country. Ms. magazine 
described me as a misogynist. But if you polled Native American women, 
black women, Asian American women, and Hispanic women—poets and 


intellectuals—youd probably get a different result. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was the trajectory of your relationship with Baldwin? 


REED 
By the time Baldwin was forty years old, he’d written two masterpieces. 
Giovanni s Room is a masterpiece. Go Tell It on the Mountain, his best novel, 
he wrote when he was hungry, starving. Another Country comes close but 
gets messed up after it loses its most interesting character, Rufus. But by 
his forties, when I encountered him in person, he was on the decline. The 
Black Power people had rejected him. Henry Louis Gates Jr. said Baldwin 
never recovered from Eldridge Cleaver’s attack. Back in the 19705, writers 
and artists used to go to this jazz bar in New York called Mikell’s—Baldwin’s 
brother was a bartender. I remember being there one night and Baldwin 
was there and no one was even paying attention to him. It was like his time 
had passed. When he was really down and his former patrons had abandoned 
him, he got a job at Bowling Green State University—they had called me 
up and asked me did I think he was qualified to teach. James Baldwin! I 
said, You shouldn't even be asking me that. But then in his last interview 
before his death, with Quincy Troupe, Baldwin claimed I called him a 
homosexual slur. Nobody from the Village Voice called me to fact-check or 
say whether I denied it, and now that same interview is in a new volume 
from Melville House. I wrote to them about it, but as of this date, I haven't 


received a reply. 
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INTERVIEWER 
It’s interesting that you appear in that interview to be Baldwin’s tormentor, 
when you just talked about how, as a kid in the library, reading Baldwin was 
part of what convinced you that literature was something a black person 
could do. What do you think now of that postwar generation of black writers 
that preceded yours—Ellison, Baldwin, Wright, and others? As writers, do 
you think they were limited by being locked into Western models? 


Reed, ca. 1980. “For hundreds of years, they've told us that we're not experiencing what we know we're 
experiencing. You can give them all the empirical data and all the scholarship in the world, but they will 
still tell you you're lying.” 


REED 
Some of them were assimilated. They wrote for people who could afford to 
buy their books— liberals. Our generation didn't care whether they read us 
or not. In The Fire Next Time, Baldwin used his nephew as a prop— his real 
audience was the liberals looking over his shoulder, those whom he called 


“the chorus of the innocents.” He wanted to get book sales. And then he 
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tried to get the cash register by making his characters white, like in Another 
Country. He had to go for the marketplace. What was he supposed to do, 
wash dishes? Be a shoeshine boy? He had talent, and a liberal constituency 
picked him up. He became a proxy. What was he supposed to do? Same 
thing with Frederick Douglass. Was he supposed to shovel coal for a living? 
When I came to New York, I came with a very sophisticated guy with a lot of 
savvy—I met him in Buffalo. He organized the hospital workers, man, and 
they d be in the headlines, you know, the guy was a genius. He could bring 
the hospital industry to its knees. And he was the only white man living in 
the segregated black projects. When I came to New York, he got me a job at 
Mount Sinai. He told me, you're not going to achieve any status as a writer 
unless somebody takes you uptown. I was so naive at the time I thought 
someone was literally going to come down to the East Village, put me on the 
subway, and take me to some destination uptown. I didn't know it was just a 
figure of speech. But he knew what he was talking about. They took Baldwin 
uptown. Even then, the thing about him is that he was tough but he was a 
genius. You know, Baldwin came down to the Village from Harlem when he 
was a kid to hang out with the painter Beauford Delaney. And Baldwin's got 
a painter’s eye. Those details he draws into the characterizations—he's really 


meticulous. It’s like hyperrealism. 


INTERVIEWER 
Going back to your early work, you were nominated for those two National 
Book Awards in the same year, which is a remarkable achievement for a 
young writer, but even more so given that the books you were nominated 
for, Conjure and Mumbo Jumbo, were such radical works in terms of their 
nonlinearity, their surreal and satirical content, and their confrontational 


spirit. Were you surprised by that sort of reception? 


REED 
Well, I couldn't write a realistic Norman Rockwell book surrounded by Cecil 
Taylor and Sun Ra and all these painters down in the East Village. It was 
impossible. I wanted to run with the big dogs. Joe Overstreet is the one 
who turned me on to the sophistication of African religion. He had this 
one painting full of these geometric shapes, and I asked him, What's this? 


and he said, These are vévé. They're these geometric patterns drawn on the 
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ground which summon the loas, or entities. Sort of like their landing strips, 
as one writer put it. There are hundreds of loas. They’re like the gods in Greek 
mythology. Anyway, that’s what got me going and set me off to Mumbo 
Jumbo and Yellow Back. 

But when Mumbo Jumbo was nominated for a National Book Award, 
William Gass told me that Southerners on the board objected to it and 
the book’s supporters were overruled. To be honest, even my publisher, 


Doubleday, thought I was a con artist. 


INTERVIEWER 


Doubleday thought you were a con artist? 


REED 
I think some people there did. They were used to novels being written the 
same way. My editor Anne Freedgood had left Doubleday for Random 
House. With her, I had complete control of the book. I even designed the 
cover. I wanted to write another novel after Mumbo Jumbo. They brought in 
a black guy from advertising to tell me Mumbo Jumbo wasn’t selling enough 
and said they wanted me to write a biography of Jimi Hendrix. I didn’t want 


to, and I considered their refusal to be a firing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Doubleday dropped you after you were nominated for a National Book Award? 


REED 
Yeah. But forty-five years later, Mumbo Jumbo is still in print. After that, I 
said we should just have our own awards. I named it the American Book 
Awards. We had our first ceremony at the West Side Community Center in 
1980. Among the first recipients were Jayne Cortez and Quincy Troupe. The 
next year Joe Papp’s Public Theater hosted us. We had Toni Morrison, Donald 
Barthelme, Hugh Masekela, Howard “Sandman” Sims, the great hoofer, all on 
the program. Amiri was in the audience, Evelyn and Avatar Neal, Ntozake 
Shange. It was a big event. Then we left New York and had it all over the 
country. We had ceremonies in New Orleans—Allen Toussaint came to per- 
form. We had ceremonies in San Francisco—we had a thousand people. The 


National Endowment for the Arts cut off our grants, but we kept going. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you think that over those forty years those awards have had an effect in 
terms of widening the range of books that get published and read? 


REED 
Absolutely. I mean, some of those people who've gotten awards, it's helped 
them get tenured, it’s given them shelf life. The American Book Awards is 
competitive. As a matter of fact, the NEA ranked the American Book Awards 
with the Pulitzers and the National Book Awards. The Washington Post asked 
if the American Book Awards are the American League to the National Book 


Awardss National League. We have a little office and got a nice grant last year. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you think it’s important that artists build their own bases of power? 


REED 
You just want to use up whatever equipment you can get. When I got that 
MacArthur grant, I said, Everybody is going to benefit from this. So I 
financed an opera, we called it a gospera, using a whole bunch of black people 
in our community who were singers, artists. And then I financed plays where 
black actors had challenging roles, not prostitutes or maids or anything, and 
then I published books, including a couple of books from Nigeria. My plan 
was to publish books from each country in Africa. That didn’t work out. But 
I said thousands of people would benefit if I ever got one of those grants, 


and, you know, thousands have. 


INTERVIEWER 


What was the gospera? 


REED 
I was commissioned by the San Francisco Opera to create something about 
Christ’s arrest and the garden of Gethsemane. I took some liberties with the 
story. I put Beelzebub in there and his character was bent on getting revenge 
for an exorcism that Christ did. I had Lazarus complain about being brought 
back from the dead and his mother complaining about having to take care 


of him. And at the end, when the Romans ask Judas to identify Jesus, he 
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kisses everybody on stage. That’s the African-religion part, where all of the 
people are possessed by Jesus. Jesus is just another orisha in this play. After 
the composer rejected the book, the rights reverted to me. They invited me 
up to Union Theological Seminary to talk about it. And then, most recently, 
at the Institute for Signifying Scriptures, in Claremont, California. So I made 
about half my investment back by discussing the book. They showed a film 
of the gospera at a white Fundamentalist church on Good Friday. This was 
in Hampton, Virginia. The minister called me the following Monday to tell 
me Һе been fired. 


INTERVIEWER 
This is a theme in your work—taking traditional mythologies or forms and 


giving them new life. 


REED 
I think artists throughout history have done that. My novel Japanese by 
Spring got me to China and Japan. That’s when I learned that you don’t nec- 
essarily have to be dependent on the blueprint of the moment that’s imposed 
upon black writers. The critics here didn’t like Japanese by Spring, they didn’t 
even know what to make of it. But I went to a conference in China with 
it. I was also brought to Japan—I wrote songs in Japanese and performed 
them with a band at the Blue Note in Tokyo. Now I’m studying Hindi. I 
just wrote my first poem in Hindi, and my new novel is about learning the 
language—it’s called Conjugating Hindi, but conjugating, of course, also has 


sexual overtones. 


INTERVIEWER 
Ina recent speech, you described yourself as a writer in exile. What did you 


mean by that? 


REED 
My last few books have been published in Montreal. In the 1850s, Benjamin 
Drew, a white American abolitionist, published an anthology of narra- 
tives from fugitive slaves who'd come to Canada. What you discover is that 
even then they said things, from Canada, that the American slave narra- 


tives couldn’t. Right now, here in America, you are required to be soft. I just 
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wrote a long essay on James Baldwin, forty pages, for an English magazine, 
and after they read it they came to me and said, Can't you soften this? So the 
idea here is in order to get a mainstream publisher, you have to soften it to 
appeal to the sort of people they think buy books. The Complete Muhammad 
Ali was a book I was supposed to publish with Crown. The acquiring editor 
left the company and then they wanted me to make it into part memoir, 
part biography. When they finally abandoned the project, I could make the 
book into the improvisational, nonlinear work I wanted it to be. And it 
was published in Montreal by Baraka Books. So was another book of mine, 
Barack Obama and the Jim Crow Media: The Return of the Nigger Breakers. 
And also, Going Too Far. 1 called it Going Too Far because one critic who was 
a contributor to The Root said Га gone too far with my novel Juice! I said, 
You don't know how far I’ve gone. I’ve gone all the way to Montreal. So I'm 


part of a tradition. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you feel like you see your influence in younger writers, even from your 


exiled position? 


REED 
Isee in the Times they mention me in connection with different writers. But 
they won't review my books. I'm mentioned in connection with Paul Beatty, 
and Colson Whitehead has also cited me as one of his influences, or he said 
he couldn't get away from my influence. I think if I've been influential it’s 
because I took the novel off in a different direction. One of the big influ- 
ences on me for my first novel was Charles Wright’s The Wig. Bob Kaufman's 
mock histories influenced Ye//ow Back. They always say Ellison was an influ- 
ence, but I didn't read Ellison until I started teaching black literature at UC 
Berkeley, in 1968. But Charles Wright was the one who influenced all of us 
down here in New York in the sixties. The surrealist takes, the jump cuts and 
all that. The characters. I was able to write an introduction to The Wig, the 


new edition, before he died. 
INTERVIEWER 


But your work is in public spaces, you've toured the world, been anthologized. 


Do you think you've gone from an insurgent to being almost an institution? 
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REED 
I became more accessible when I started collaborating with musicians. I went 
to this place called the Soul Food Kitchen in Oakland, this black restaurant. 
They were playing a song I had written for Taj Mahal on the radio. And I 
said, This is it. I told the guy, the chef who ran the place, that it was me on 
the radio, but he didn’t believe me. Bobby Womack was performing before 
forty thousand people in Oakland Park. I told the man standing next to me 
that Bobby Womack had recorded my songs. He didn’t believe me. And 
then I saw that George Clinton said Mumbo Jumbo’s one of the best books 
he’s ever read. He wanted to do a film of it. And Tupac mentioned me ina 
song, "Still I Rise.” So that’s worth a lot to me. Worth a lot. To see the work 
appearing in new forms and locations. We just have to keep challenging and 


breaking up stuff. In art and culture and other places. 


INTERVIEWER 
In one of your lectures, you encouraged your audience to “tell your stories, 
or people will tell them, and they'll vulgarize and degrade you.” Aren't mar- 
ginalized people in a better position to tell their own stories today? Do you 


think things have gotten better or worse? 


REED 
It’s better because of social media, where more voices can get through. Worse 
because Jim Crow Hollywood and Jim Crow media won't budge when it 
comes to diversity, and so black opinion and black images are still manipu- 
lated by outsiders. This whole discussion about Black Lives Matter is being 
conducted and controlled by media people who have little chance of being 
harassed by the police. Other people tell our stories. I've had this ongoing 
back and forth about the HBO show The Wire. I want David Simon, the 
creator, to admit that it’s a cliché. He should do something new, like a series 
about a suburban gun dealer who brings guns into the inner city. Richard 
Price was also writing The Wire. We were оп a panel at a conference in Aix- 
en-Provence together and I got on him. I said, You need to quit writing 
all these stereotypes about black people. And the audience turned against 
me. My friend Russell Banks got up, and he said, This is a local issue, you 
shouldn't be bringing it up at this conference. But there was an International 


Herald Tribune on sale at the conference, and it had a big, full-page ad for 
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Reed, 2015. “Combative writing has always been our tradition, even when we try to avoid it.” 


The Wire. This stuff goes all over the world. Even a movie like Straight Outta 
Compton, about NWA and LA around the time of the riots. White writers 


tell our stories, but we have the ability to occupy some of the space. 


INTERVIEWER 
You have such a relentless imagination, even after writing so much, in so 


many forms, over the decades. What is your work routine? 


REED 
I get up early in the morning. And I take a lot of notes. I get a lot of ideas 
when I’m swimming. I swim three times a week. Some psychics ask, Where 


do you talk to God? For me, the ideas come when I'm in the bathtub or when 
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I’m swimming. Water, it does something. And I move through different 
genres—that’s how I avoid writer’s block. So I'll write a poem or draw a car- 
toon or work on a novel. Or ГЇЇ write an essay. I get to reach a lot of people 


on Facebook. 


INTERVIEWER 
You've always advocated a democratic approach to literature— that good 
writing can be found anywhere, that it’s common and unsurprising. In your 
Neo-Hoodoo manifesto, from Conjure way back in 1972, you wrote, “Neo- 


HooDoo believes that every man is an artist and every artist a priest." 


REED 
Yeah, though I've discovered that Richard Wright said it first. The other day 
I was visiting this high school, and this Chicano girl gets up there and reads 
a poem that blew me away. And there was another student —I'm introducing 
her to The Paris Review because she’s just extraordinary. And these kids, even 
if they never write a poem again, I've put their work alongside canonized 
poets in anthologies like From Totems to Hip-Hop. I went to the National 
Council of Teachers of English, I read a poem by a student, then read a poem 
by a canonized poet and asked them to choose which was which. Fifty per- 
cent said the student was the canonized poet. In Totems to Hip-Hop, there's a 
poem by Cynthia Gomez called “San José" —it came from a workshop I did 
where I asked students to write a city poem modeled after Carl Sandburg's 
"Chicago." The BBC called a couple years ago and asked for that poem. I 
wonder what happened to her. Even if she never wrote another poem, she 
wrote that. Just like Langston Hughes wrote “The Negro Speaks of Rivers” 
when he was a teenager, and most amazing of all, Billy Strayhorn started 
Lush Life when he was sixteen. I mean, the lyrics on there are amazing! So, 
that’s why I got very humble. Because I came from Buffalo and I thought 
poetry was an elite thing. Then I came to New York and I met the poet 
Walter Lowenfels. He was in his seventies at the time and he was listen- 
ing to Coltrane, and I met Langston Hughes, who was one of the hippest 
people I ever met. Both of them were great poets, but also just accessible to 
everybody. Langston was instrumental in getting my first novel published. 
They're the ones who led me to believe that poetry, that writing, can come 


from anywhere. 
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Ishmael Reed 


THE DIABETIC DREAMS OF CAKE 


“Wall Street says that cake sales are low” 

Or to put it bluntly 

“Cake is fizz” 

So why is a diabetic dreaming of cake 

Asked to leave a temple 

Because he didn’t know that rice cakes 

Were sacrament? 

(He managed to jam some into his pockets) 
He dreamed that Mount Diablo was a Devil’s food cake 
He began to munch it down until his path was 
Interrupted by his Pancreas 

The Pancreas had sticklike arms and legs 

It was frowning 

It put up a hand and beckoned him to halt 

He pushed aside the Pancreas and finished his 
Meal 


Next, he was attending the Asparagus Festival 
In Freiburg 

It was held in a great medieval hall and before 
Each person there was a plate of asparagus 
He started banging on his plate 

Asparagus Nicht, Kuchen Ja 


Next he was running across Central 
Park, juggling a wedding cake without 
Losing a single flake 

Safely in some Brooklyn room 

The news said that he had stolen 

The cake from a tony East Side wedding 
He didn’t take it all in 
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He was too busy eating the cake 
And watching Julia Child bake 
Acake 


He was on a plantation doing 

What looked like a goose step 

He was twirling a cane 

He was wearing a monocle 

A black top hat 

And shiny black boots 

The master said, That takes the cake 

Some of the slaves applauded 

Others grumbled and called him a dandy 
You can sleep with my wife and daughter tonight, 
The master said 

He started running because they were as ugly 
Or shall we say beauty challenged as well 

As booty challenged 


Under an old Southern pine tree 


He ate the cake 


He was chillin' with his witch 

Not the one with a wart on her nose 
And wearing a black cone-shaped hat 
But a centerfold witch 

You've seen her 

She was honored at the AVN Awards 
In Vegas 

She was riding his broomstick 

Hard 

While feeding him gingerbread 


The walls were caked with 
Gingerbread, the doors, the 
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Floor, and the windows were 


Gingerbread 


Finicky about neatness 

She kept sweeping his feet from 

The table 

But something outside of the window 

Got her attention 

Holding hands, two blond children were coming down the road 
And here he thought that the bones in the fireplace 


Were animal bones 


She pushed him through the back door 
But he persuaded her to give him a piece 
For the road 


Next he was sitting inona congressional 
Hearing on whether to classify pancakes 
As cake. A conservative senator warned of 
A slippery slope. What next? he said, 


Icing on biscuits? 


His mother learned to make chocolate 
Cake when working for 

A German family 

Charlayne, whose mother was German, said 
That the Germans used real cocoa 

And so he found himself as tiny as a baby fly 
Inside of his mother’s favorite cake bowl 

He was climbing 

The ladle to reach the icing around the 

Rim of the bowl 

He and Sigmund Freud 


He kept falling backward every time 


He was about to reach the top 
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Now they tell him that he has no free will 

That bacteria inside his gut have goals 

That don't jibe with his 

Or as the scientist says, 

"Microbial manipulations might fill in 

Some of the puzzling holes 

In our understandings about food cravings" 

In other words, 

For his microbiome he is just a delivery system that 


Brings them sugar 


For them his body is a bakery 

Is there no end to subservience? 

He would find the conversation that his cells have 
About him hair-raising 

They crave cake even though 

Cake spikes his sugar 

And so as one grows older 

While the external adversaries with whom 

One had been feuding either die or 

Break bread with you 


The internal adversaries multiply 


They couldn't give a Twinkie about 
Whether you live or die 
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No Cops 


ANDREW MARTIN 


he ants had gotten in through the shat- 
tered bottom half of Leslie’s laptop 
screen. Now they crawled across her 
green- and blue-tinted Word documents and web- 
sites one or two at a time with no discernable pat- 
tern or destination. It must have been a hell of a 
place for an ant, all that glowing landscape to be 
negotiated, possibly forever. It wasn’t clear whether 
any ants escaped or if they all just died in there. If 
they were dying, they at least had the decency to 
do it over in the dark border area of the screen or 
down in the keyboard, rather than within her line 
of sight. She was trying to see how long she could 
go without getting a new computer; the sound of 
crackling glass every time she opened the screen 
suggested that the reckoning was nigh. 
She was on her front porch, trying to make 
herself write an e-mail to her ex-boyfriend Marcus, 


who was, she had just learned, due back in town in 
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a week for an exhibition of his drawings at a local gallery. (Well, “exhibi- 
tion,’ "gallery" —his work was being featured in the basement of the camera 
store in downtown Missoula.) She wanted to tell him that he shouldn't be 
worried about running into her, that she no longer had any loose feelings 
about the breakup, that she thought it would be nice to have a drink even, if 
he found himself with some time on his hands. But these thoughts wouldn't 
form themselves into coherent sentences on the screen, maybe because she 
wasn't sure they were true. She hadn't forgotten the ugly melodrama of their 
final months together, and she hadn't forgiven him for going off to Italy for 
a fellowship without her, like a punk-ass. 

Her newish man, a mannish boy, was named Cal, for the baseball player, 
he claimed, though Cal Ripken would have only been in his second season 
when he was born, so it was probably a lie, like Hillary Clinton naming 
herself after the Everest climber. Anyway, he was from Baltimore originally, 
or so he claimed. Like many of the men she knew in Missoula, he was a dog 
trainer, novelist, and organic-grocery-store employee. His sweaters had moth 
holes in them. He rolled his own cigarettes. His novels weren't technically 
self-published, but only because one of his friends in town printed and dis- 
tributed them. His friend’s service fee was mostly offset by the handful of 
sales Cal made at his readings, which were attended with shrugging obliga- 
tion by his friends and the town’s mostly elderly patrons of the arts. There 
was, in fact, a reading that night at Marlowe’s Books for his latest opus, a 
four-hundred-page novel set in Butte on New Year's Eve, 1899. 

It wasn’t ideal to date a bad—or, okay, flagrantly mediocre—writer, but 
it wasn't as terrible as she'd worried it might be. Cal had decent, if very male, 
taste in books (Bolaño, Roth, David Foster Wallace) and wasn’t aggressively 
dumb about things most of the time. He also, blessedly, lacked ambition; 
he didn’t seem too stressed out during the composition of his books, and 
he didn’t outwardly worry about the fact that no one outside of Montana, 
and few people within it, would ever read them. He was smart enough not 
to push it, and that counted for something. And frankly, she wasn’t in a 
great position to judge his work or his choices, given her own life situation 
(a polite euphemism for depressed and barely employed, that), but she did 
know what was good and what wasn't. This hadn't blossomed into an ethi- 
cal dilemma yet, she didn’t think. Politeness and desire and taste did not all 


have to be mutually exclusive. And maybe it was his lack of anxiety about 
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his literary status that made him so good in bed? Leave it to somebody else 
to pierce the human heart with punctuation. 

She gave up on her e-mail to Marcus for now. She picked up the laptop— 
one hand supporting the bottom, the other cradling the fragile spine—and 
went back into her apartment through the propped-open front door. She lay 
the computer on the couch gingerly and got a beer from the refrigerator, then 
drank it in the kitchen, staring out the window at the parking lot, thinking 


about Marcus. 


SHE WAS FIVE MINUTES LATE for her copyediting gig at the 
Open Door, and Lyle called her out for smelling like booze. But what was 
the point of working for an alternative paper if you were supposed to come 
to work sober? She was told to start with the fourteen-page community 
calendar as punishment. “Join BodyWorks from 3-4 P.M. for free workshop 
on mindful living and stress reduction. Kids and pets welcome!” Sounded 
reasonable. There was a bluegrass band at one brewery, “crafts for charity” 
at another, and a scandalously cheap happy hour at the new distillery. Kids 
and pets were welcome. A rap-metal band last heard from in 1998 was play- 
ing the Wilma. And yes, on Friday, “Drawings from Life” by Marcus Cull 
was being displayed in the basement of the Compound Eye as part of First 
Friday. Five to eight Р.М. She considered using her copyediting powers for 
evil—“dogs and firstborns executed on sight" —but Lyle had a tendency to 
check her work, especially when she’d been drinking. She changed her ex’s 
name to Markass Krill, hoping it might be subtle enough to slip through 
the censor’s net. 

She got a text from Cal—“Gonna read chapter 8 good choice yes/no?” 
Was chapter eight the mine cave-in? The dissolution of the affair between 
the former slave and the alcoholic homesteader? Cal’s books tended to be 
quite—one might even say gratuitously—violent, and she hoped he wouldn’t 
read one of the many sequences of mangling or disfigurement. Hed gotten 
the idea—from movies and Cormac McCarthy, presumably—that the best 
way to depict “the past” was through unrepentant brutality, because that’s 
how it was. Maybe, she thought, better not to depict it at all, then. She 
responded to his text with an equivocal “yeh?” 

It was hard, sometimes, putting up with Missoula’s cheerful, half- 


assed shtick, but most days the alternative seemed worse. New York was a 
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nightmare of pointless ambition, people waiting in endless lines for nothing. 
In Boston they didn’t bother with lines—they just jammed as many white 
people as possible into any place showing the Pats. Shed spent her early years 
in Princeton, with its liberal, old-money complacency, dominated by “good 
families" and “good kids,’ most of them zapped awful by divorce and private 
school. They'd never get her back there alive, at least not for more than along 
weekend. She'd spent her childhood wanting to be from somewhere else, any- 
where that didn’t draw a wince. Of course, name recognition was the whole 
appeal for her father: when people asked where he lived, he could just say 
"Princeton" and they'd know he was a man of wealth and taste, whereas when 
people asked Leslie, she said “Jersey,” then, if pressed, “Hopewell Valley, in 
Mercer County? Near Princeton?” Which was true—one good thing about 
New Jersey was that there were so many townships and villages and what all 
that you could always just claim the nearest one that appealed. In Montana, 
the categories were broader. You were from Back East, Around Here, or 
California. It was best to not be from California. 

She moved on to copyediting the arts section, her favorite part of the 
paper. She hoped that if she hung around the office making snappy comments 
for long enough, she might someday be allowed to write a film or concert 
review. The current movie critic, Amy Freitch, trashed almost everything she 
saw in a biting, faux naive voice, saving her praise, it seemed, only for films 
about martial arts and animals. Leslie had gone camping with her once, and 
they'd taken mushrooms and read tarot cards. Amy claimed to know how to 
do it but seemed to be making things up as she went along, possibly because 
she was too fucked up to interpret what the cards portended, probably just 
because she thought it was funny. Nevertheless, she’d predicted a hard year 
for Leslie, which had proved accurate. But wasn’t every year a hard year? Even 
a good year took a lot out of you. 

Amy was sexy in a way that Leslie wished she was—boyish in her care- 
lessness about clothes and posture but still longhaired and vulnerable. She 
also drank too much, like most of the people Leslie admired. She hoped that 
Amy would get a job writing for a real newspaper or something so that she 
could take her place at the Door. She wouldn't be as good as Amy right away, 
but she'd find her voice. “A voice like a girl with ants in her laptop,’ they'd 
say, “marching in dissolved and scattered ranks toward some obscure but 


essential truth." Most people she talked to disliked Amy's pieces, so maybe 
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shed get fired. Leslie couldn't in good conscience hope for that, but, well, it 
was entirely out of her hands, wasn't it? 

Amy’s piece was pretty clean, but the week’s book review, of an eco-memoir 
about the grasslands of Eastern Montana, was a mess. It was by a recent gradu- 
ate of the M.F.A. program, an eco-poet who couldn't, or chose not to, organize 
his sentences in the traditional manner. Nature careth not for such frivolities, 
but even an alternative weekly required the occasional comma. She spent a solid 
hour rewriting the piece, knowing shed catch shit for being overzealous. But she 
didn’t want to contribute to the prevailing idea that everyone born after 1984 
operated in a void of good intentions without recourse to actual knowledge. 

Despite her rejection of its trappings, Leslie had been thoroughly and 
expensively educated, and some of the content had stuck, even as she'd 
worked hard to smother her recollection of it under a scratchy blanket 
of booze and “other.” Oh, she was an expert on “encountering the other,” 
and she wasn’t talking about UMS shit show of a diversity fair. She missed 
cocaine, but there wasn’t much of it in town, and the couple of times she had 
run across it, it had been awful. The grungy kids did heroin—it was back! 
even the Times said so!—but she'd always been afraid of that. She wanted to 


kill time but not, you know, kill it. Like, permanently. 


SHE ARRIVED AT THE BOOKSTORE ahalf hour before Cal's read- 
ing so she could look at books and help set up. There was a drunk, itinerant 
man sprawled on the sidewalk next to the door. He was moaning and slowly 
kicking his legs like he was swimming. 

"Are you all right?" Leslie said loudly. 

The man moaned louder and kicked with more purpose, in her direction. 
She went into the bookstore. Kim was behind the desk, staring intently at 
the stores computer screen. 

“Have you seen that guy out front?" Leslie said. 

"I don't want to call the cops on him,” Kim said, eyes still on the screen. 
“But if Max gets here and he’s still out there, he’s not going to be happy. 
Mostly I don't want to deal with it.” 

“He doesn't seem to be in a position to be reasoned with.” 

“Indeed.” 

Leslie wandered among the new-books tables, browsing through the 


poetry and the stuff from the independent presses. How the store stayed in 
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business selling such strange and unpopular books remained its enduring 
mystery. There must have been enough people buying them to sustain the 
small shop, but she didn’t seem to meet them. Secret intellectuals, speak up! 
Reveal yourselves! 

The big problem that Leslie had, as far as she could tell, was that she 
was still, at twenty-nine, a person without well-established and verifiable 
thoughts or opinions about things. Other people were moving through the 
world and analyzing what they saw with some kind of consistency, a set of 
values that was sustainable and based on ... something—what they grew up 
with, what they had developed later in opposition to what their parents had 
told them. Of course, she knew that there was no such thing as a balanced 
consciousness, or, if there was, it existed primarily in idiots and self-satisfied 
creeps, men mostly, who chose not to question their lives for fear of realizing 
they were terrible failures. But still. Everyone else always seemed to be doing 
better at it than she was. 

“You want to help me with the chairs and stuff?” Kim said, finally turn- 
ing to her. 

“Sure.” 

Kim was one of the good ones, a seriously noncomplacent person. She 
struggled openly with the borders of her life. She was writing a memoir about 
her peripatetic childhood, much of which involved traveling the country in a 
van with her family, moving between cultish New Age communities in dire 
poverty. Kim’s rejection of her family was partial and unhappy. She loved 
them and forgave them in principle but also had to stay away from them and 
have almost no contact with them whatsoever because most of their interac- 
tions triggered major depressive episodes. 

Leslie had been at the Rose with Kim one night when Kim got a call 
from an unknown number. Usually she screened such calls, but she was 
drunk and expecting to hear from a man she’d recently slept with, so she 
answered it. Leslie watched as she listened in silence for a minute to someone 
speaking on the other end, and then held down the power button until the 
phone turned off. 

“That was my father.” she said. “I’m going to need you to hang with me 
for the rest of the night. Sorry.” 

Then they’d gotten ugly drunk—drink-spilling, falling-off-barstools, 
shouting-at-the-T V drunk. Jamie had been there, blessedly, to drive them 
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home, and they'd lain on the hardwood floor of Kim’s apartment, curled up 
against each other, Kim’s hair in Leslie's face. 

"I really hope I don't puke in your hair, Leslie said. 

“If there’s any chance of that, you should not stay there,” Kim said. 

"I'm sorry your family's so fucked ир, Leslie said. 

"Its okay. I deserve it.” 

“You were bad in a past life.” 

“Past, present, future. There is no temporal zone in which I have not 
been, or will not be, a terrible person.” 

“What did you ever do to anybody?” 

"Nothing," Kim said. “Not appreciated the gifts God gave me.” 

“Well, what are you supposed to do?” 

“Help people. Do something besides be selfish and wasteful.” 

“You will,” Leslie said. “We're still just little babies.” 

“Drunk-ass babies,” Kim said. “Look out, America. The babies found the 
liquor cabinet.” 

“This week’s episode: babies get their stomachs pumped. Bad, bad babies.” 

And more like that. They'd both thrown up eventually, Leslie in the 
middle of the night, Kim in the morning, though they’d made it to a trash 
can and the toilet, respectively. Respectably. 

“Do you know this other girl who's reading tonight?” Kim said. 

“Т didn't know there was anybody else,” Leslie said. 

“Megan D'Onofrio?" Kim said. “Lyric essayist?” 

"Werent essays bad enough before they got lyrical?” 

“Maybe she's cool. I mean, probably not, but we're going to have to listen 
to her either way. Let’s try really, really hard to be open-minded. That might 
be interesting.” 

“Do you have weed?” Leslie said. 

“Yes!” 

“My mind is open to smoking your weed.” 

They went out to the alley behind the store, Kim carrying a box full of 
unsold literary magazines, with the front covers ripped off, for recycling. 
Leslie stood in the spot closer to the street as a lookout while Kim leaned 
against the wall and loaded the one-hitter painted to look like a cigarette. 
Their furtiveness was mostly for fun—they were aware of exactly no one 


who'd had any trouble getting stoned in Missoula. Still, Leslie found it hard 
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to strike her surreptitious East Coast habits, even as, she'd been told, you 
could now smoke a joint on the street in Manhattan without fear of anything 
more than a ticket, at least if you were white. 

“Yo, hit this,’ Kim said, and Leslie did. 

“We sold, like, three books today,’ Kim said. “And they were, like, the 
gluten-free cookbook. All of them.” 

Leslie passed the piece back. 

“Is Max, what, selling organs on the side?” Leslie said. 

"I wish Һе cut me in if he were,” said Kim, exhaling smoke. “I think he 
might just be rich somehow. I don’t know. His girlfriend is a fire expert? I 
don’t think that’s bringing in much bank.” 

Leslie took another hit. 

“How’s the book coming?” she said. 

“What are you, my agent?” Kim said. 

“Sorry for being curious about your stupid life ambitions,’ Leslie said. 

"Its going slow, man.” She looked down the barrel of the one-hitter and 
then tapped the ash out against the wall. “You think, like, Oh, it’s my life, I 
can write that, I went to graduate school. But you have to not hate what you 
write, you know? Which is hard if you hate yourself to begin with.” 

"Maybe you should try not writing about yourself? Leslie said. 

“Who'd want to read that?” Kim said. 

They went back into the bookstore, which was dim after the midday 
glare. Leslie was surprised by the sharp vertigo of despair—stoned in the 
company of her favorite friend, surrounded by good books. She had to admit 
that she was dreading Cal's arrival and subsequent reading. She knew this 
was unkind, but lying to herself wasn't going very well. Her attempt at self- 
deception involved rehearsing dramatic internal monologues of uncertainty. 
Well, I don't know Гул unhappy. Thinking that Cal depresses me doesn't mean 
he actually depresses me. But she knew, underneath these contortions, that if 
one had these thoughts for long enough, self-obfuscated or otherwise, one 
would eventually need to act on them. 

"You okay?" Kim said. 

Leslie looked up and realized she'd been standing at the poetry table 
unconsciously holding a waifish new Anne Carson hardcover. 

"Can I use the computer for a minute?" she said. 


“Let me just close out for the day,” Kim said. “Unless you're buying that.” 
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“Right, like I'm going to just buy a book; Leslie said. “Oh, look at me, 
I’m contributing to the local economy by purchasing important literature.” 

“It does sound pretty stupid when you say it in that voice. Computer’s 
yours.” 

Leslie fell into the padded swivel chair and opened her e-mail. It seemed 
important to write this on a computer instead of her phone. In two blurry 
minutes—the pot helped, if that was really the right verb—she typed out a 
truncated version of the gracious, medium-true e-mail to Marcus shed been 
drafting in her head for days. She hoped all was well, was glad he was coming 
to town, hoped they could interact without issue. She signed it “With love, 
Les,” deleted that, retyped it, deleted it again, retyped it again, and hit send. 
Then she hurriedly logged out of her e-mail, closed the Internet browser, and 
shut down the computer. 

“Whoosh!” she yelled, and held her arms outstretched. 

“Um,” Kim said. “Does that mean you're ready to help me move the 
tables?” 


THEY WERE UNFOLDING thelast of the chairs when Cal arrived with 
the beer, thirty-six jumbo cans from the brewery down the street, purchased 
at a bulk discount because they'd been badly dented during the production 
process. 

“That guy out front’s in rough shape,’ Cal said. “I tried to talk to him, 
but he wasn’t having it.” 

“You could call the police,” Kim said. 

“That’s fucked up,” Cal said. 

“Right, well, that’s as far as we got, too.” 

“Nervous?” Leslie said. 

“What me, worry?” Cal said. “I have faith in my material.” 

Kim rolled her eyes behind his back. 

Over the next fifteen minutes, the usual suspects wandered into the 
store, stepping around the drunken man. Max, the owner, was one of the 
last to arrive. 

“How long has that guy been out there?” he said to Kim. 

“Oh, him?” Kim said. “I guess he just showed up.” 

“Come on, Kimberly,” he said. He sat down behind the desk and put his 
head in his hands. 
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“Leslie, come help me,” Kim said. She hooked Leslie’s arm through hers 
and went outside. The man was sprawled to the left of the door, his head 
resting on his outstretched arm, which extended into the entranceway. 

"Sir" Kim yelled. “I’m sorry but you need to move now, okay?” 

He grunted and shifted slightly, revealing a puddle of urine. 

“Sir, we don’t want to call the police, but you have to move now.” 

“No cops,’ he muttered. He opened his eyes and fixed them unfocusedly 
on Leslie. She told herself that she understood this, sympathized with it. She 
knew what it was like to have done too much, to be out of control. She also 
knew, or suspected, at least, that this really wasn’t like that and that whatever 
sympathy she had for him was just pity, which she was trying to keep ahead 
of disgust in her emotional calculus. 

“No cops,’ the man said again, and began dragging himself down the 
sidewalk, leaving а trail of piss and garbage in his wake. They watched as he 
resettled a few storefronts down, curling himself up in the doorway of the 
closed secondhand clothing store. 

“Maybe we should call the cops?" Leslie said. “I mean, fuck, jail is better 
than that.” 

“Probably not,’ Kim said. 

They went back into the store, where people were mingling and drinking 
Cal’s deformed beer. 

“Hey, Les, this is Megan,” Cal said. "She's my opening act. Or rather, I'm 
the, uh, cool-down mix to her energizing jams.” 

Megan acknowledged this with a stifled laugh and shook Leslie’s hand. 
Megan was unusually tall and long limbed and delicate. Leslie thought she 
was raising her eyebrows ironically, but it turned out that was just how they 
were all the time. 

"I'm looking forward to hearing your stuff,” Leslie said. 

Megan shrugged. “J think it’s good at least,” she said. 

“That’s a start,” said Leslie. “What are you reading?" 

"It's kind of a reflection оп... I don't know.” She let out a heavy sigh. 
“The body? I don’t really know what I'm doing anymore. It's just... it’s really 
hard, you know?" She stared down at the floor. 

"I'm sure you're going to be great,” Leslie said. “This is a very forgiving 
audience.” 


“Oh God? she said. “I hope I don’t have to be forgiven for anything.” 
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ONCE THE READING was underway, Leslie found it impossible to 
stay focused on what Megan was saying. The essay, if it was an essay, was as 
amorphous as advertised. It seemed to be about her body and ... icebergs? 
And her father, who was ... also an iceberg? She checked her phone and was 
disconcerted to see that she already had a response from Marcus. She had 
imagined—Aoped was too strong a word—that he wouldn't reply at all, that 
her e-mail would simply be registered in her karmic ledger without any need 
for it to be acknowledged on the ground floor of actual existence. But here 
was Marcus, alive in her inbox. She looked up and saw that she was attract- 
ing a glare from her seatmate, an older woman with a long braid of white 
hair. Ihe woman pointed at Leslie, then at the reader at the lectern. Leslie 
pointed at her phone. 

“Tm texting!” she said in a stage whisper. “Sorry, I’m too busy texting!” 

This drew smirks from her friends sitting in the row in front of them, 
but she did put her phone in her bag. 

"If the heart is located outside the body, is it still of the body?" Megan 
read. "If ice is no longer solid, will it cease to be my heart? When I melt, who 
will drink what is left behind? Thank you.” 

Amid the applause, Leslie returned to her phone. Marcus’s e-mail was 
short. “Les,” it said, “very glad you sent this. I think of you often. Can't wait 
to catch up. Till soon, M? 

She was torn between hating her past self—the very recent past self 
who had sent that e-mail—and enjoying the surge of gratitude she felt for 
Marcuss response. She was skeptical of gratitude. Like humility, it was what 
people told you to feel after you'd been fucked over. Marcus had been awful, 
drugged out and petty and selfish in the most unjustifiable ways. But the 
sheer reminder of his existence broadened her outlook. The world was not 
Missoula. 

She felt something cold against the back of her neck and turned around. 

“Cold Smoke?" Cal said, holding a beer. "There's a couple IPAs left, too.” 

“This is great,” she said. “Thanks.” 

“Thought she was pretty good,” Cal said. “Really poetic language.” 

“Definitely,” Leslie said. There didn’t seem to be any pressing need to 
correct him. Sure, baby, it was poetic as shit. She sipped her beer, which was 
not as cold as it had felt against her neck. 


“Hey!” Cal said to a retired UM professor. “So glad you could make it, Jim.” 
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"I'm still alive, aren't I?" Jim said. He cuffed Leslie on the shoulder, 
harder than was necessary. "Got a cigarette for an old man?" 

“I don't think you're supposed to have any, Jim,’ she said. 

"I'm eighty-two goddamn years old,” he said. “Nobody gives a fuck 
what I do.” 

They'd been through this routine a few times. She guessed that Jim didn’t 
know her name, but he consistently recognized her as a reliable touch for 
nicotine. She was only a social and emergency smoker, but she socialized and 
encountered emergencies with such frequency, and cigarettes in Missoula 
were so cheap, that it made sense to keep a pack on hand, if only to distin- 
guish herself from the parasites who bummed shamelessly the minute they'd 
had a sip of beer. Jim was exempted from this opprobrium, of course. 

“ГЇЇ come out with you,” she said. 

On the sidewalk, he waved her away as she tried to light his cigarette, 
and lit hers first with a trembling hand. 

"I said I wouldn't go to any more readings,” he said. “But, what the hell, 
it’s something to do.” 

“Do you like Cal’s writing?" she said. 

"He's a good kid,” he said. "Doesn't mess around too much.” 

This was interesting as a praiseworthy characteristic—all most of the 
people Leslie knew did was mess around too much. She had, not quite con- 
sciously, enshrined it as something to be sought out in people, though she 
knew it was juvenile. Living here had brought out the hedonist in her. She'd 
never not had a tendency to drink too much, at least since she turned sixteen, 
but it wasn't until she got to Montana that she really began to appreciate 
inebriation in its various forms as an art rather than an obligation. Cal, like 
a decent person, considered it neither. 

“Yeah, I like him,” Leslie said. 

“Not much of a writer,” Jim said. “Nobody’s perfect." 

Leslie offered him a big smile in thanks for this assessment, cruel as 
it was. Older men loved it when she smiled at them. Jim’s face, however, 
remained set in a scowl. 

“Not that I know what the hell I’m talking about,” he said hurriedly. 
“You write? You want to write?” 

“Wish that I did, I guess,” she said. “I’m one of those people with lots of 


ideas, you know?” 
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“Just fucking write something,” he said. “Worst case, it’s a piece of shit 
and you never show it to anybody. That’s what I told my students at least.” 

“Did they find that comforting?” 

“A few of them wrote books. Probably no thanks to me. Nobody really 
cares if you write anything. ГЇЇ be dead, at least. I don’t even know you.” 

Leslie craned her neck around Jim to see if the homeless man was still 
on the sidewalk. She didn't see him. Maybe Һе made it to the parking lot 
of Flipper’s, the bar-casino at the end of the block, which would have a legal 
obligation to call the police. Maybe, somehow, Һе found the energy to carry 
himself with something like dignity to a place that would take him in. It was 
hard to be entirely hopeless. 

"Its always good getting your perspective, Jim,” she said. 

“No it’s not,” he said. He tossed his lit cigarette into the street under- 
handed and shuffled back into the store. Leslie saw through the front win- 
dow that people were sitting back down for Cal’s reading. She could slip away 
to a bar now and be truly blitzed by the time anyone could do anything about 
it. Kim would come find her eventually. She'd understand, even if Leslie 
was unable to explain herself. The goal was to be unable to explain herself. 
Goddamn Marcus. As if he were the problem. She went back into the store. 
She still had three-quarters of a beer to finish. 

Marcus— no, Cal, Cal—knocked the pages of his story against the lectern 
like a professor on TV. He was wearing the “vintage” corduroy jacket with 
elbow patches that Leslie had tried to convince him to throw away due to its 
penchant for attracting mold. Cal blamed the closet it was stored in but kept 
storing it there and kept wearing it to all events that could loosely be deemed 
"intellectual" in nature. And, well, maybe the authentic disgustingness of the 
thing made it a more authentic article of clothing for him, and maybe that was 
what gave him the confidence he needed to read his work in front of people. 

Chapter eight, the section Cal had threatened to read, turned out to be 
a long scene of dialogue about the nature of political corruption between the 
copper king William A. Clark and his son Charlie over cigars and brandy. *I 
never bought a man who wasn’t for sale,’ was Clark s well-worn contribution 
to posterity, and sure enough, Cal had him saying it within his first five lines 
of dialogue. It drew knowing snorts of recognition from the audience. The 
rest was exposition-heavy crypto-historical melodrama— “Вис Father, less 


than a decade ago, you promised Mother you would liquidate one-tenth of 
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the holdings you accrued during your time in the banking industry and use 
that money to pay for Alexander’s passage West, to start a new and better life 
for himself !”—and Leslie could feel the energy in the room flag with every 
“swirl of potent amber liquid.” He did know, at least, not to read too long. 

“*“Father,’’” Cal read, with finality in his voice, “ “it is half of an hour 
until midnight.” His daughter led him by the hand into the grand ballroom, 
where he would join his guests in preparing for the long-heralded new cen- 
tury s beginning. Thank you.” 

Leslie clapped hard. She really was medium-proud of the way he read, the 
poise he showed in front of a group, and the casual seriousness with which 
he carried himself. Jim was right—he didn’t mess around. But to what end? 

“Great job,” she said to him when he’d made his way over to her. She gave 
him a quick kiss. 

“Was it okay?” he said. 

“Very commanding.” 

“But not like in a fascist way, right?” 

“Only the tiniest bit,’ she said. “A little touch of fascism in the night.” 

“Huh,” he said. “Well, I’m glad you liked it.” 

She squeezed his shoulder once and moved past him so that he could 
greet his other admirers, and then went back behind the sales desk where she 
knew Kim kept a bottle of Jim Beam in the bottom drawer of the filing cabi- 
net. She took a pull from the half-full (or was it half-empty?) handle, then, 
before she could register the effect, took one more, holding the whiskey in 
her mouth for an extra unpleasant second before swallowing it. The immedi- 
ate consequence was nausea, but then she felt the old pleasant warming in her 
brain and felt justified in her choice. All of these things that masqueraded as 
decisions, she knew, were really just inevitabilities. 

“You, uh, drop something, Les?” Kim loomed over her. 

“Yeah, I think my contact lens is in this bottle of Jim Beam,’ she said. 

“Could you get out of there before Max sees you?” Kim said. “Come 
on, man.” 

“Feeling а little sad,” Leslie said. She stood up and rested her weight on the 
low science-fiction shelf. “But I was feeling so good just a few minutes ago!” 

“This is a good night,’ Kim said. “Whatever it is, you're overthinking it.” 

“I wish I wasn't such a jerk,” Leslie said. 

“Yeah, well? Kim said. 
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They followed the exodus out of the store and across the Higgins bridge. 
The group walked past the Wilma and the camera store where Marcus’s 
exhibition was going to be, turned left at the creepy Western expansion 
mural, skirted the creepy Christian coffee shop, skipped the creepy casino, 
and entered the Rose. The bar was dark and nearly empty, a combination of 
the early hour and the summer exodus of college kids. 

“Shots?” Cal asked the group in general. 

“Let me get this round,” Leslie said. “Or at least ours. You want the special?" 

“You know it,” he said. Then, because he couldn't help it, “Thanks, honey.” 

There was a panic building in her as she ordered three sets of Jack Daniel's 
and Olympias, not because of the booze—though she was on her way toward 
being in not ideal shape on that front—but because of how little she wanted 
to see Cal just now. She didn’t want him to know about the unprovoked sea 
changes in her feelings for him, but she also wasn’t sure she could, in good 
faith, continue interacting normally. Everyone always told her that she was 
moody, which she usually dismissed as, well, another way to dismiss her. But 
she felt the force of her mood now, the physical demands it was making on 
the people around her. She was mostly mood and only a little bit person. 

She carried the three tallboys over to the table and went back for the 
shots. As she arrived at the bar, she saw a haggard regular dump one of her 
whiskeys into his own drink, then set the empty shot glass back next to the 
two full ones. 

“What the fuck, man?” she said. 

“Excuse me?” he said. He was accessorizing his patchy gray goatee and 
blotchy nose with an oversize black T-shirt. 

"I saw what you did,” she said. “Not cool.” 

“Drinks on the Баг? he said, as if citing a house rule. “I see a drink on the 
bar, / don't know whose drink that is. Could be my drink, could be some- 
body else’s. I see a drink on the bar, I figure it must be my drink. I think, Oh, 
somebody bought me a drink, guess it’s my lucky day. You bought that drink? 
Okay. Thank you.” 

“You're lucky I feel guilty about a couple of other things right now,’ Leslie 
said. She collected the other two shots and brought them back to Cal and Kim. 

“To anew century, Kim said. 

Leslie nodded and sipped her beer. That was Kim—toasting the new cen- 


tury, not the last one. Kim was a wreck, too, but at least she was an optimist. 
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She kept moving forward, maybe because she was trying to get past her family, 
even as she was spending all of her spare time trying to write about them. She 
was doing it, she would probably say, in the interest of resolving her feelings 
toward the past, and that was a worthy goal. Leslie worried that, for her, writ- 
ing would simply be a further excuse to retreat deeper into herself, to interact 
with the world on the prearranged terms of her own choosing, rather than the 
world’s actual terms, whatever those turned out to be. She didn’t believe that 
she would be able to exist in the world of realistic expectations and fulfill the 
expectations she had for herself, expectations she had barely allowed herself to 
admit that she possessed. She knew, from talking to other losers, that imagining 
you were talented was the first step to a life of self-pity and disappointment. 

“Well, so what are you going to write next?” Kim asked, interrupting 
some banter that Cal was having with a punk couple about an upcoming 
house show by a band called Fat History Month. 

“Гуе started a couple of things,” Cal said. “I kind of need to decide 
between the early twentieth century and, like, way before that. I mean, okay, 
I know the Revolutionary War’s been done to death, but it still hasn’t been 
done like ... sexy, you know?” 

"You're going to do Rev War for the ladies?” Leslie said. 

“Well, for at least some of them, Cal said. “Not in a feminist way. Just 
like, hey, people had lots of interesting sex back then, too. Men and women.” 

“T really can’t tell if you're joking,” Leslie said. 

“Okay, Leslie,” Kim said. 

"I'm just talking,’ Leslie said. “At least I’m not bothering you about 
your shit.” 

“We're all admiring your restraint,” Kim said. 

Cal put his hand on hers from across the table. 

“Les is just being the smart опе, he said. “It’s a tough job, but somebody 
has to do it.” 

“What does that mean?” Leslie said. 

“I just mean you always think everything through,’ Cal said. “That’s what 
I love about you. That’s why we need you.” 

Cal’s face glowed pink in the neon light of the bar’s window sign, giving 
his affability a demonic cast. The “we” in this speech was embarrassing, worse 
even than the “I” and the “you.” 


"I think you're overestimating me,’ Leslie said. 
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She would start writing when she got home—no more putting it off. If 
Cal could write three lame historical novels and Marcus could become an 
artist, nascent or otherwise, and Kim could get on the radio talking about 
her memoir in progress, surely she could produce something of proportion- 
ate value, or at least something not embarrassing. And if she couldn't, well, 
then maybe she didn't deserve to be so goddamn opinionated. 

“Oh, shit,” Kim said, looking past Leslie. James the bartender now had 
the drink stealer in a headlock from behind the bar. The haggard guy flailed 
his arms listlessly and kicked over a stool. 

"I told you to cut it the fuck out,” James said. The other guy seemed to 
be giving up, or passing out. 

“That seems really unnecessary,’ Cal said. 

He was probably right. But she still felt pretty okay about it. How's this 
for identification: she wasn't sure whether shed rather be the guy getting 
choked or the guy doing the choking. 

"I'm going to see if I can help,’ Cal said. He moved toward the crowd of 
people who were standing around the bar not helping. 

"Would you be nicer?" Kim said. 

Leslie turned and gave her a slow-dawning, shrunken-head smile. 

They focused their attention on the growing melee just as Cal took a 
kick to the nose from the flailing drunk guy. He put his hands over his face 
and dropped to his knees. 

"Okay, лош call the police? Kim said. 

Leslie started to say, "Why me?" out of pure instinct, but caught her- 
self. Why zot her? She pressed the emergency button in her contact list for 
the first time ever as Kim moved across the room to help Cal. She tried to 
commit the details of the tableau to memory—the drunk sweatpants held 
up, barely, by a piece of weathered rope, the usually gentle James grinning 
sadistically as he shouted obscenities at the man in his grip. Cal, helped to his 
feet by Kim, and Kim pressing a pile of cocktail napkins to his bleeding nose. 
When the dispatcher picked up, Leslie was pretty sure she wasn't witnessing 
an emergency. But since she was already on the line, she explained, as clearly 


as she could, what she saw. It was a first draft. 
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Major Jackson 


YOU, READER 


So often I dream of the secrets of satellites, 

and so often I want the moose to step 

from the shadows and reveal his transgressions, 

and so often I come to her body 

as though she were Lookout Mountain, 

but give me a farmer’s market to park my martyred masks 
and I will name all the dirt roads that dead-end 

at the Cubist sculpture called My Infinity, 

for I no longer light bonfires in the city of adulterers 

and no longer smudge the cheeks of debutantes 

hurriedly floating across the high fruit of night, 

and yes, I know there is only one notable death in any small town 
and that is the pig farmer, but listen, at all times 

the proud rivers mourn my absence, especially 

when, like a full moon, you, reader, hidden behind a spray 

of night-blooming cereus, drift in and out of scattered clouds 
above lighthouses producing their artificial calm, 


just to sweep a chalk of light over distant waters. 
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Protectors 


AMIE BARRODALE 


he cut three slashes into a piece of cho- 

rizo, started wedging Valiums into it, and 

worried in a vague way that something 
unusual would be required of her. She thought she 
remembered David saying that he gave the dog nine 
of his Valiums before the groomer. It seemed like 
а lot, so she put the chorizo down on the counter 
and checked on her phone. According to PetPlace, 
a dog should take ten milligrams of Valium for 
every ten pounds of body weight. Simha weighed 
fifty-five pounds, so that would be five and a half 
pills, but Simha had tremendous anxiety. She 
had been banned from her first groomer, and the 
new groomer was already complaining. *High- 
energy breeds may require a double dose.” Was a 
Labradoodle a high-energy breed? Emily put two 
or three more Valiums into the chorizo and gave 


Simha the sausage. 
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In the car on the way to the groomer’s, Simha was crazy. The black part 
of her lips pulled strangely, and she jumped from the back seat to the front. 

“Simha, no,’ Emily said. She stopped at an intersection. When the light 
turned green, she pulled forward halfway and put her left turn signal on. 
Cars came toward her from the other lane. “Simha, settle down. Do you 
want some music?” 

Emily turned on the radio and found a pop song that she thought her 
dog would like. A car waiting behind her honked, and she pulled forward 
and braked to avoid colliding head-on with another car. 

Normally David would have taken Simha to the groomer’s, but a month 
before, Emily had had a miscarriage, and she and her husband still hadn’t 
talked about it. What was there to say? He was away at his brother’s wedding 
in Mexico—the miscarriage gave her a good excuse not to go—and Simha 
really needed a bath and a haircut. Simha was her first dog since she was 
a child, and sometimes Emily didn’t believe she was a dog. Her eyes looked 
too intelligent. She seemed like a smooth customer who had gone under- 
cover. Sometimes when Emily forced Simha to snuggle, she felt attracted 
to her dog, which made no sense because Emily was not attracted to dogs, 
though her first sexual experiences were with a dog. But that had been a 
male dog, and a lot of children have those kinds of experiences. Sometimes 
when Emily played with Simha in the park, she let her roughhouse, and she 
got so full of fear and excitement over jumping with her, it was like Emily 
was a dog, too. 

At the Brookside Barkery and Bath, Emily made small talk with the 
cashier. On impulse, she bought a relaxing peanut-butter valerian treat, 


which she fed to Simha before the groomer led her away. 


А FEW HOURS LATER, the groomer called her. “Is this Simha’s mommy?" 

“Yes, I’m her... owner.” 

“She’s ready for you to come and pick her up.” 

“Okay, great.” 

The groomer was quiet. “Simha had some difficulties this time.” 

“Oh? 

“She actually enjoyed getting her teeth brushed, which was a first for 
me. I caught some mats forming under her collar, so you might want to pay 


extra attention there when you're brushing her. I cut her front nails, but her 
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back nails didn’t actually need to be cut. Unfortunately, when I was trying 
to work on her back legs, she bit me.” 

“She bit you? I’m sorry, that’s my fault. I’ve been roughhousing with her, 
and I let her bite me. I mean, she doesn’t bite me. It’s when we roughhouse 
together, she sort of mouths me.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Did she bite you hard?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

"I'm so sorry. Did she break the skin? Where did she get you?" 

"She mostly got my thumbnail. Does she have issues with her back legs? She 
was fine until I tried to go for them, and then she got upset and bit me. Then 
I noticed how, when I’m going for one, they'd just flop out from under her.” 


“Her back legs,” Emily murmured. “No.” 


WHEN SHE BROUGHT Simha home, Emily walked from the living 
room to the back door. Simha stayed close, walked into her, then circled in 
front of her. Her eyes were unfocussed, her head nodded and weaved. Her 
jaw hung open, and her lips lay slack. 

“Simha, sit,” Emily said. “Simha. Simha.” 

Emily gave her hind end a tap, and Simha sat. “Lie down. Stay” Emily 
walked away. “Come.” 

Simha lifted herself onto her front legs, but she kept her butt still on the 
ground. She twisted her back legs to the side and put her weight on a hip. 

“Simha, come,’ Emily said. 

Simha was still. She pushed back a little, then pulled forward. She kicked 
her back legs. She kicked them a second time and got her back paws under- 
neath herself, and then she straightened her legs and came forward. 

Emily had her lie down and stand up again. The third time, she filmed 
it and sent the video to David. 

“She’s fine,” he wrote back. “It’s just the Valium.” 

Emily’s mother was a retired nurse. She lived a few blocks away. Emily 
texted her and explained that she had given Simha Valium before taking her 
to the groomer, and now her back legs weren’t working. She sent her mother 
the video. She thought her mother would say it was fine, but instead she 
texted, “Do you want me to come over?” 

“Yes.” 
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Simha leaned against Emily’s legs and stared up at her, panting. Then, 
abruptly, she dove her face into her dog food. She ate an entire bowl. Emily 
gave her more. Simha ate that, too. Emily filled her bowl a third time, and 
Simha ate it all. She wondered if she should fill it again. Simha let her lips 
part. Her black eyes rolled back, showing the whites at the corner. She 
panted. Her tongue hung down the side of her face. Emily bent forward 
and wrapped her arms around the dog. Then she let her out and closed the 
door. Simha took a few steps onto the back porch, then turned around and 
jumped up onto the door. She yelped, then her claws lost their grip, and she 
slid down the door. She jumped back up, and slid down the door a second 
time. Emily sent David another video. 

David called and said, “She’s been like that before. It’s just the Valium. 
Don’t worry, honey.” 

“But it’s worse this time.” 

"Its okay. Don't panic.” 

They talked about his brother's wedding. He told her that his mother 
had broken her foot and that the bride, who was pregnant, had asked him 
how many cigarettes it was safe to smoke. 

Emily’s mom’s blue Audi slid into place by the curb. Her mother never 
came to the door. She just pulled her Audi station wagon up and sat and 
waited, like she was on stakeout. Sometimes, if enough time went by, she 
would text, “I’m here.” 


"I've got to go,’ Emily said. They said I love you. 


EMILY’S MOTHER SAT onthe blue couch and bent forward at the waist 
to get a look at Simha, who bobbed and weaved. 

She said, “Oh, Simha, you're just drunk. She’s fine, Emily. She's just 
drunk,” 

Emily made herself tea and got a Dr Pepper for her mom. 

“Oh, a Dr Pepper.” Her mom took a sip and smiled. “So good.” 

She could tell her mom wanted to stay a while. She had moved to Kansas 
City to be close to Emily and because she hoped they would be having a baby 
soon. But Emily’s mom was bored and lonely in Kansas City, and in her 
spare time she had become a connoisseur of ordinary things. She read about 
food online. She e-mailed Emily recipes: “Meet Oat Milk, the Drink Ready 
to Dethrone Almond Milk”; “Tunisian-Style Poached Eggs in Red Pepper 
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Sauce”; “Homemade Natural Fizzy Ginger Ale.” She drove an hour to a small 
store that sold Little Bill’s Pimento Cheese. She got there an hour before the 
store opened and hammered on the glass. When the owner came out, she 
said, “Do you have Little Bill's Pimento Cheese? I don't mind waiting if you 
have it, but I don't want to sit here half an hour if you don’t.” 

The sun set, and it was dark in the living room. They were quiet. Emily 
cleared her throat. “Well, thank you.” 

Her mom understood the cue. She jumped up and left. 


AT THREE A.M., EMILY WOKE UP tothe sound of gunshots. This 
was common where they lived, east of Troost. The first time they'd heard 
gunshots, she and David jumped out of bed and wrapped their arms around 
each other. They were too shy to call the police. The second time, when the 
gunfire happened on a Sunday afternoon and she and David saw the car and 
the teenager holding the gun, she made him make the call, and the police 
caught the boys several blocks away. For a while, she kept her phone by the 
bed and called 911 almost weekly. One night a drunk driver knocked over 
a stop sign, swerved into traffic, and came to a stop in the middle of the 
thoroughfare. The driver abandoned the car. Then four kids in jumpsuits 
got out and pushed it to the shoulder of the road. Emily called 911 and told 
the operator the whole story. 

“So should I send somebody?” the woman had asked. 

Emily didn’t bother calling 911 anymore. She sat up in bed and called 
Simha. The dog’s legs had gotten worse. She dragged her bottom across the 
floor a few steps before getting onto her back paws. Emily went to PetPlace, 
and then googled “my dog’s legs don’t work.” 

Simha scratched the bedroom door. She wanted to go outside to pee. 
Emily carried the dog downstairs and let her out. It was spring and the 
weather was changing. It was a crazy Missouri night. Usually Missouri felt 
like any ordinary place, but some nights it was wet, gray, and green, full of 
electricity. 

Simha walked out to the middle of the lawn, flopped onto her stomach, 
and ducked her muzzle into a hole in the ground. She opened and closed 
her jaws, then lifted her head and chewed. She dove her muzzle down again. 

Emily texted her mom. 


“Do you want me to come over?” Emily’s mom texted back. 
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When the Audi pulled up, Emily went outside onto the front porch and 
waved. Her mother opened the door, put one foot down, and half stood out 
of the car. 

“Emily?” she called. “Emily? Can you help me? I brought broth.” 

Her mother had her pressure cooker on the passenger seat and a stick of 
butter on the console. 

“What’s this?” 

“I brought her broth,’ her mother said. “She needs to eat.” 

“What’s the butter for?" Emily said. “I mean, thank you.” 

“That’s just mine.” 

Emily walked her mother to the back door and pointed. Simha was lying 
in the middle of the yard. 

“What’s she doing?” 

“She’s eating dirt.” 

She called Simha to come in. Her back paws were full of dirt clods. 

“She needs a paw bath, Emily said. 

She carried her up the stairs and put her in the tub. 

“This is serious; Emily said as she ran water over Simha’s paws. “I’m 
worried she hurt her spine. What will I tell the vet?" 

Emily lay down a towel, telling Simha to get out of the tub. She dried her 
front paws with a towel. When she picked up a back paw, Simha scratched 
the door, signaling that she wanted to go out again. 

"She keeps wanting to go in and out,’ Emily said. "She's behaving erratically.” 

“She does that sometimes with me. She does that when I watch her for 
you guys. That’s normal Simha.” 

“She doesn’t with me. Not at three A.M. This is very unusual.” 

After she let Simha out, Emily could tell that her mom didn’t want to 
get back in her car and drive home. She said, “Do you want to sleep in the 
guest room?” 

“I do want to stay in the guest room. Just to be safe.” 

Emily went to her bedroom and closed the door, but she couldn’t get 
back to sleep. She lay awake looking at the ceiling. Her shoulders were hurt- 
ing, so she took the pillows and threw them on the floor. She lay square on 
her back and tried to relax. Her body had changed so much just from being 
pregnant three months. It was so tight now, in strange places: her left inner 


thigh, her shoulders, her calves, and her chest. 
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The door to the guest room opened with a loud crack. She heard her 
mother go downstairs and let Simha back inside. 

Emily got up and caught the two of them on their way up the stairs. 
There were mud prints all over the wooden floor and the carpeted steps. 
Her mom’s hair stuck straight up on top and was pressed flat on either side 
of her head. 

“What are you doing?” Emily said. 

"I was worried. I wanted to have eyes on her.” 

“You said she was okay, and now you changed it.” 

“Well, it’s a big responsibility to say she’s okay. I want her close.” 

“But her paws are dirty and you can’t handle her. Why would you let her 
in when you can’t handle her?” 

“I don't know, Emily.” 

“What am I going to tell the vet?” Emily said. “What am I going to say?” 

“Tell them she fell down the stairs.” 

“But that’s not true. That’s not what happened at all.” 

Her mom was quiet. Emily realized that her mom thought Simha was 
going to die and that she thought it was because Emily had given her a poi- 
sonous quantity of Valium. Her mom was trying to protect her. 

“Just leave,” Emily said. 

Emily took Simha to the bedroom and slammed the door. Her mom 
opened the door to the guest room, and then she wandered around the house 
opening and closing doors. It was four A.M. Emily’s mother went down the 
stairs and opened the door to the bathroom. She closed it. She went into—it 
sounded like—David’s office. She opened a door, closed it. She came back 
up the stairs. 

“What are you doing?” Emily yelled. 


"I'm looking for my phone.” 


DAVID CALLED IN THE MORNING. Emily said, "My mom was here 
at four A.M., and she slept in the guest room. She told me to tell the vet that 
Simha fell down the stairs.” 

David said, *Why can't you tell the veterinarian the truth?" 

“I know!” Emily said. “Of course. Of course that’s the only sane thing 
to do.” 

Then she said, “But I can't do it. Will you call them?" 
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“Sure. There’s no reason to lie.” 

“Of course not! I don’t know why my moms so crazy.” 

Emily went down and fed Simha a bowl of broth. She decided to take 
her on a walk to the park. Simha was walking in a straight line, but her eyes 
still looked vacant, and she didn’t run as much as usual. When Emily had her 
sit, Simha still had trouble standing. 

David called Emily after he spoke to the vet. He told her they wanted 
her to bring Simha in at eleven. He said, “The vet thinks she probably got 
hurt at the groomer’s. My mom said the same thing. They said it happens 
all the time.” 

“Thank you. My mom was making me panic. She thinks it’s my fault, 
that it’s something I did. It’s not something I did, is it?” 

“Of course it’s not something you did,” he said. “I’ve got a good story 
about your mom. The other day, when I brought her that Dr Pepper, she 
went, Where is this Dr Pepper from? 

“I told her it was just an ordinary Dr Pepper, and she told me there was 
some place in Temple, Texas. The man who runs this Dr Pepper factory 
promised his father he would never deviate from the original Dr Pepper 
recipe, so he still uses cane sugar. She told me Dr Pepper made with cane 
sugar has a ‘peppery quality.’ Then she took a sip of the Dr Pepper I'd given 
her and frowned, like, And this is not cane sugar, buddy. I wanted to take the 
Dr Pepper out of her hand and pour it down the drain.” 


THE RECEPTIONIST SPOKE ina soothing voice. 

“Has she been eating?” 

“Yes,” Emily said. “She had three bowls of food. She has been eating dirt. 
This morning, she ate some chicken soup.” 

“What was the chicken soup made of?" 

"It was just a chicken stock, like a human would eat, with carrots and 
chicken pieces.” 

“I might suggest, if you do give her broth, to give her a little bit of rice 
with it, otherwise the fat can be hard on her tummy. Has she been eating her 
regular food?" 

"Yes, except I gave her a bone, and she took it, but then she just lay 
beside it.” 


“This was a... chicken bone?” 
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“A Milk-Bone.” 

“And does she have energy?” 

“Yes, she has some energy,” Emily said. “I take her to the park every 
morning and she does wind sprints, running back and forth, but this morn- 
ing, she got tired earlier than usual. Her legs are weak. Just to be clear, this 
is bone broth I gave her.” 

“Well, if I could make a recommendation? We sell a product called 
Vegetable and Chicken Stew. It’s for dogs with IBS, and the dogs really go 
wild for it. I can pull some for you to have a look.” 

Emily nodded. It was obvious the receptionist thought she was a terrible 
dog owner. 

She said, “Go ahead and have a seat. Doc will call you up when she has 


a diagnosis.” 


THE VETERINARIAN FOUND EMILY by the pegboard of leashes 
for sale. She was an old woman with a clear intelligence and eyeglasses that 
magnified her eyes. 

She said, “Simha is full of whipworms! Full of them. We took a stool 
sample and it looks like pond water. Did you ever do that experiment when 
you were in school, with a microscope?” 

“Yes,” Emily said, reflexively. Then she realized what the question was 
and added, “No.” 

The vet explained that Emily would have to give Simha dewormer in an 
oral syringe for five days. 

“Then we'll bring her back in to retest her. Whipworm is hard to get rid 
of. Does she have a yard she plays in? If there’s any feces in the yard and she 
steps in it, she'll reinfect herself. Has she been playing around a bird feeder?” 

“Yes.” 

“Maybe a bird waterer?” 

“No.” 

“But what about her legs?” Emily asked. 

“I couldn't find anything wrong with her legs.” 

"She has trouble standing." 


"Maybe it was just her sore tummy.” 
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EMILY CALLED DAVID when she got home. He was at lunch with his 
brother and the bride. 

He said, “I’m sorry you're doing this alone.” 

"Oh, it’s fine. It's not so bad.” 

“My mom and my brother, everyone here really, says it’s awful you have 
to do it by yourself. Bad timing.” 

“You told them?” she said. 

“Don’s wife was like, Poor Emily. The miscarriage, and now this. She 
must feel like, First I killed my baby, then I killed my dog. Does everything 
I touch just die?” 

“I never thought I killed my baby,” Emily said. They were quiet for a 
while. Then she said, “Well, sometimes I thought it was because I drank tea 
in the mornings. Or took hot baths. I thought maybe it was because I took 
a Valium that one night, before I knew I was pregnant, when my mom came 
for dinner.” 

“But Dr. Marsh said one wouldn't do anything." 

"Im just saying how it felt.” 

“I know. Sometimes I thought it was my fault. Because I wasn’t sure I 
wanted a baby.” 

“Really?” 

"I wanted our baby, but I wasn't sure I wanted a baby, until we lost it.” 

"Remember that doctor they brought in to tell us, who talked to us with 
his eyes closed?" 

"After the sonogram?” David said. “Old Shut Eyes.” 

"It was kind of sweet actually. And then he barked at the sonogram 
technician for having the light off.” 

"Sometimes hed take a peek, and then shut them back.” 

They were quiet. Simha came and sat on the couch next to Emily. She 
had her green stuffed dragon with her. She wanted to play. She let it sit 
between her paws, inviting Emily to try to take it from her. 

Emily said, “Actually, Simha can't go in the backyard ever again. Or 
at least, not for a year, or she'll reinfect with whipworm. The eggs just 
never die." 

“Oh. Never again? Maybe we could put a garden in back then.” 

“No, because then we'll get whipworm.” 


“Really?” 
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“Well, maybe. І can’t tell actually. I saw some World Health Organization 
thing online about whipworm, and it showed people getting it from the soil.” 

They talked more about the whipworms and the backyard. They talked 
about building a deck, buying a hot tub, and the possibility of a fireplace in 
back. They fantasized about building a newer, taller fence between their yard 
and the neighbors. 

“No,” Emily said, "they'll complain. Remember when we put up the low 
fence for Simha, Elaine came to me and said something about the sight lines.” 

“Maybe a wrought-iron fence,’ David said. “Something that surrounds 
the entire property. And maybe we could have a gate so we could let her out 
in the front yard.” 

When Emily didn’t take the toy, Simha got it between her paws and set 
about tearing its squeakers out with her teeth. The dragon had eight of them 
in two rows. She held the body of the toy down with one paw while lifting 
the squeaker she wanted with the other. She used her front teeth to tear at 
the plush. She choked, opened her jaws wide, and gagged. Her tongue was 
covered in green and yellow fluff. 


“I like that idea” Emily said. “She could protect the house.” 
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Erika L. Sánchez 


LOVE STORY 


In a field of broken antlers, 
I'm holy 


as the grass 


where a deer has slept. 


And still, this is the hell 


we make together, 


the pleasure 


of tangled violins. 


Each night I inhale 


my own wings 


when my skin 


remembers asters. 


Understand this: the pull 


of my womb, 


why we fuck in a field 


of dandelions. 
How loathsome is that? 


А woman who cuts her name 


into a cypress. 


But the story always begins 


with a lie, doesn’t it? 
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A dark room full of birds 


where I slapped the bread 


from your hands 


and drowned 


in a bowl of water. 


So much magical thinking 


in that swallow 


of summer the women 


in my dreams 


never came with their mouths 


open. 


Blame my salted brain, 


or the fever tree that fingers 
the sky with questions. 
Listen— 


you can hear my heart beat 


with the humiliation. 
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Paesaggio, Atrani I (detail), 1986, 
gouache, 12" x 8". 


Past Present 


LINCOLN PERRY 


As we assembled this portfolio by Lincoln Perry, 
we became curious about bis synthesis of art of the 
past—Renaissance painting particularly, but also 
such disparate modern sources as Courbet, Picasso, 
and Balthus. When we reached him on the phone at 
his home in Maine, Perry spoke about the reciprocal 
relationship between content and form and his view 
of the history of art as an extended family. “I look 
to steal everything that moves me,” he has written, 
‘anything that can suggest ways to solve the problems 
a painter faces.” He also drew connections between his 
own work and that of his wife, Ann Beattie, whose 
story “Panthers” appears on page 143. 


My father was absolutely hostile to all the arts. 
He was an old lefty who thought that the only 
reality in the world was material and economic, so 
the arts were, in his words, “a crock of shit”—all 
the humanities, in fact. So I probably felt some 


rebelliousness as a kid. I also just had an instinctive 
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desire to draw. I would draw everything, all the time. I would even illustrate 
my mother’s shopping lists. 

After I graduated college, I met a painter who became very important 
to me, a guy named Gabriel Laderman. He was miraculously cogent and 
knowledgeable—tough, strange, cranky, but brilliant—and he introduced 
me to other artists, living and dead, and I was offand running. I never looked 
back because he made art so dependable, like belonging to a second family. 
He had a molecular model of art. His idea was that we are always forming a 
bigger and bigger, accretive molecule of artistic contributions. So instead of 
a fragmented, linear model, where you think of artists as being separated by 
time and place, you can think of art as an expansive, coherent whole, a world 
tradition. That was, and still is, such a beautiful, comforting idea—that you're 
not participating in some “art world,” you're participating in art. It’s not the 
anxiety of influence, it’s the giddy joy of influence. 

Until I met Ann, about thirty-two years ago, I wasn’t a big reader of 
fiction. I read mostly art history and biographies. History in general—I 
wanted to be a history teacher initially. I still do read a lot of history, which 
I find horrifying and fascinating, like a train wreck. But I realized I was not 
a scholar. When I took an art-history course, I eventually saw that I would 
rather try to make the stuff than write about it. Somebody pointed out that 
Ann and I both create fiction but don’t trust stories per se. She believes that 
people can have a story, that they zeed to have a story, in order to function in 
the world, but that this doesn't mean the story is true. We don't have narrative 
arcs from day to day. The same is true in my paintings, for example in the four 
paintings of the house, collectively called Maize Moment (pages 110—111). 
The narrative here is absolutely inconclusive. There's a guy going down the 
stairs and a woman sunbathing, and the paintings are about the interaction, 
or the alienation, between them— these two people were breaking up. It's 
not a sequential temporal narrative, it's an instant in time seen from four 
different perspectives. 

In general, there are two ways to confront the world in a painting. You 
can organize the space so that the major shapes and forms you see or invent 
are parallel to the picture plane, or else they can be oblique to it. You can 
either have something, à la Clement Greenberg, that affirms the picture 
plane, echoing it fairly literally, or you can arrange things at an angle. In 


Maine Moment, the two on the left are very planar and the two on the right 
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are very oblique. There’s a wooziness, a kind of disorientation, inherent in 
the oblique that we never quite get with the planar. In other words, you 
could organize a battle scene where people are slaughtering each other, and 
if it’s planar you won’t quite share the chaos of being there. You will have 
stepped back. You'll have organized pictorially in a way that can’t help but 
be metaphoric. In this sequence of four paintings, the process of disorien- 
tation is gradual. By the time you get to that last panel, where nothing is 
parallel to the picture plane, you're meant to be a little seasick. You feel like 
уоште falling off both sides of the painting, as if there's a fictional spatial 
mound in the middle that is leaking down its sides, and her left leg, her left 
arm, the stairs, and the roofline are all kind of dripping off this imagined 
spatial hump. 

In the upper right, where the boyfriend is going down the stairs, one has 
entered a game of Chutes and Ladders bisected by an unyielding white verti- 
cal. We’re meant to feel the division between them—that they’re separated 
irreconcilably. Their two worlds are difficult to bridge pictorially. And then 
the lower left-hand one—that’s a Hopper-esque summary of how desolate 
their relationship is. And the upper left one is supposed to be a kind of seduc- 
tive introduction—this might be a beautiful place, there might be beautiful 
light, but there’s something a little creepy about how relentlessly vertical and 
repetitive those banisters are. We can’t help but subliminally feel all those 
stripes and bars as somehow imprisoning. 

I remember a million years ago I was at the Vatican Museums, and they 
had a tiny, cruddy relief sculpture of two figures, and it wasn’t anything beau- 
tiful at all, but I thought, Why am I so drawn to this? And I realized it was 
because they are lovers. If there’s a general overriding interest in my work, it 
has to do with how things come together and try to cohere. I don’t want this 
coming together to seem easy or automatic or pretty or sentimental, I want 
there to be a kind of agon. I want to see things brought together through dif- 
ficulty. So whether it’s a man or a woman or whether it’s a person ina place, 
I'm always aware of the downside. We live in a pretty horrible world, and 
when you do find a beautiful place to paint, it seems to me slightly strange not 
to have that sense of conflict included or implied. If you just paint the beauti- 


ful spots, it’s a dream world, and neither Ann nor I live in a dream world. 
Following spread: Forum East; Overcast, 2000, oil on Masonite, 12" x 16". 
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San Rocco, 2004, gouache, 12" x 9". 


Vaporetto Ca'Rezzonico, 2004, gouache, 12" x 9". 


Drawing Together, 2000, watercolor, 6" x 4". 


Deanna at Rest, 2002, watercolor, 7 2" x 534". 


This spread: Quotidian Paradise, 2011, gouache, overall 18" x 24". 


Following spread: Maine Moment, 1989, oil on canvas, each 28" x 32". 


Stations, 1990, oil on canvas, 60" x 60". 


Secret Garden, 1995, oil on canvas, 24" x 24". 


The Moment Rethought, 1991, oil on canvas, four of six panels, each 16" x 22". 


This page: Plunge, 1995, oil on Masonite, 12" x 14". Opposite page: Persephone II, 1996, oil on canvas, 40" x 30". 


Eurydice, 9-16, 1995, gouache, each 6" x 4". 


Susan Stewart 


CHANNEL 


Sweet runs the water ever 
out of spring and meadow, 
frothing low, rising, 
weaving through 

the sodden grass. 

Silver line, transparent flow, 
zigzag 

and shine and 

swerve 

where the willow damsel- 


fly dives and climbs. 


When I think of a beginning ~ before the beginning, 

a needle on a gauge between something ~ and nothing, nothing 
and something ~ then sticking at something, 

the core of the earth ~ like a hot fist 

gathering force ~ a dance set in motion 

by a matrix contracting ~ it’s Spring beginning 


or never ending, beneath all 
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change, continuing ~ 
look, look again, 

at what was there, 

is here, and if it is hiding, 
it’s not hiding 


from you. 


Veils of gnats and midges hovering 
over gravel and muddy 

runs of silting clay, sandstone, 

and shale. Invisibly, the yellow 

iris stirs and sends her spear 

swelling through 

the duckweed and moss. 

Now rills and pools unfurling, coursing ~ 
inner wind and rhyme ~ the quick, 
quickening, striders pass the stone-still 
daddy longlegs ~ 

Turtles scramble, big to small, 

along a log, then 

slip and fall, splash 


and sink and haul themselves 


back into the sun. 

The wild geese, 

returned, sleep with one eye open 

and build their nests from twig 

and hiss, lined with softest feathers. 
Their chartreuse goslings 

stagger in a row, then slide 

down the slick bank to the stream ~ 
wobbling rights to gliding, cluster into 
sequence ~ the sharp-jawed ice 


melts away without a mark. 


Where were they before the days 
began to lengthen 

and the first red 

tips blurred the profiles 

of the maples? 

The newborns were dozing 

in their winter waiting 

room ~ as if the world had died 

and only conscience could wake them. 


Those silent nights, the silent rain 
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fell soundless on the shadowed snow, 
the asphalt night bore down with blank 
insistence. Month in and out, the moon 


trained its searchlight on the window. 


There and then the half-life 
of waking from a dream ~ 
our narrow boat and bed 
was thrown from shore to 


rock, clockwise, counter- 


clockwise, under drifting stars... 


the ram, the bull, 
the archer, the goat 
the scorpion, and heavenly 


twins... 


It was no dream, or all is, 

and now acurrent runs, 
electric, through 

the hours and days ~ 

a drum, a mortal hum ~ alive 
until it ends ~ 


rain on the grass 
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rain on the sea 

rain on the roof 

and rain on you 

and me. 

The perfect whorl within the ear, 
an open line can’t help but hear 
the passing car, 

a radio, a robin's dawn chereet cheroot, 
the peeper’s clack and trill ~ 

and rain on you and me 

and then and then and then 

and then—a child’s telling, 
retelling, no cause, 

no close, returning, 


the long scene unspooling. 


The river narrows, widens, 
flexes ~ falls over 
flatlands ~ 

coming, going, coming, 
going into its own ~ 


muddy, grained, 
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translucent, 

scouring, churning, 

churning, scouring, 

no memory of mouth 

or tributary, 

flowing toward horizon ~ 

bearing the refuse from picnics and 
speedboats ~ the bobbing trash 

of distant towns ~ traced by the tracks 
of bullet trains and coal cars ~ 
passing squares of gray-grimed 
sheets and dungarees on 

sagging lines where shirts 

are filled and 


hollowed by the wind. 


Monday washday 
Tuesday ironing 
Wednesday mending 
Thursday churning 
Friday scouring 


Saturday baking 
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Sunday resting, 

weary rest. 

Barbed-wire verges and dusty parking lots, 
skeletons of factories ~ and piles of mangled 
iron, where great wheels once crushed to bits 
the grain and bark and apples and 

tanneries soaked the mounds 

of hides in ash and stink and lime. 

There strikers walked their narrow circles, 
holding signs with aching arms, 

while the black smoke flew 


from the high and tapered chimneys. 


The locked gate ~ the sere leaves ~ 
cellophane in tatters ~ a brown paper lunch bag 


smashed near the curb. 


Now girls are skimming stones across 
the surface of the water ~ the disks thud 
and drop or, lucky, 

bounce to bounce 


again like 
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petrels taking flight. 

They turn to aim their handfuls 

at a passing limousine ~ then scatter into alleys 
where strangers never go. 

They cannot know 

how little 

the lives that stand 

before them 

will ever follow 


from their wills. 


The menders and the gleaners—gone, 

the trappers and the hunters ~ 

the darners and the typists ~ 

the sandman and the sawyer ~ 

the hawker with his sea-trout, 

can t-e-lope ~ the rag-and-bone-man clanking 
his silver pails at dusk ~ no lamplighter, no 


lamp ~ no mapmaker, no map. 
P 


Mondays child is fair of face 


Tuesdays child is full of grace 
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Wednesdays child is full of woe 
Thursdays child bas far to go 
Fridays child is loving and giving 
Saturdays child works 

hard for her living 

Some chafe their hands above 

the market barrels’ flames ~ others 
drag wire carts piled 

high with laundry or 

produce ~ and others 

pass their ragged bills in trade 

for socks or gloves or pills 

or shining toys from China. 

The child that is born 

on the Sabbath day 

is bonny and blithe 

and good and gay. 

Does the river remember every 
thing that I remember? ~ Do you 


know you cannot know 
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everything the river 

knows? ~ 

Mired in the silt, invisible ~ fossils 

and candlesticks ~ rungs 

and rings ~ forks and greening 

coins ~ sheaves turned back 

to shreds of cloth ~ bedding for mussels 
on the river’s floor ~ nothing that 
breathes above can say 


what these are for. 


Every stroke I take 
across the river’s 
dimpled net breaks 
the line 

and vanishes. 

The river only mirrors 
changing sky. 

rain on the sea 

rain on the roof 

Born along a river, 


to live along a river, 
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to build a house beside its banks 
and think of permanence 

(what does not live 

in forms 

but in the surety that 


makes them). 


The cargo-laden barge 

floats free, drifting toward 
the farther shore, the distant 
woods, a slip of road— 

who lives there? who 

are their loves? and where 
do they come from? 

where do they go? 

From there, do they feel the river’s moods 
as we do? 

Do they suffer its changes 
and fear its depths 

as we do? 

Are they, too, drawn 


to the wild light it carries, 
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to the light below 

the bridges—wavering 

shapes thrown up in sequence 
on the black 

fretwork of the piers? 

—and to the other light 

the waves will send, 

twisting, straining, 

waxing, waning, 

tugging as if 


it were leashed. 


They share our sky and thunder, 
but their rain is only theirs, 

as our rain 

is only ours. 

mending, 

rain on the grass 

churning, 

rain on the sea 

scouring, 


rain on the roof 
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resting, rain 

on you 

and me. 

Your magic is only mine, 
my magic is only 

yours. The disdain 

in thinking the source 

of a thing— 

is it fear 

of the mother, her power 
and her weakness, that 
gives the ship, the river, and 
the sea her name— 

her secret, 

familiar, name? 

(And the name of the storm 


that destroys them.) 


The barge tips and shivers, 
then rights itself, 


the rope, thrown 


to the dockhand, 
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is caught and wound around 
the bollard. What stays 

stays anchored, umbilical, 
and open twenty- 


four seven. 


A paperboy props 

his bike against an alder 
that dangles down to 
touch the water’s edge, and there 
the bike and leaves and boy 
are doubled for a moment, 
before the wind, 

like a palm 

across a slate, 

erases boy and 

leaves and bike, 


and all is literal again. 


and fair of face 


Nearby, where the silt 


drifts between the reeds, 
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sheltered from the current, 
minnows race their shadows. 
full of grace 

The wild geese over- 

head in their equi- 

distant Vs. 

The sky cannot mirror the river. 
But each could 


hide you in its way. 


If it’s not the season for making nets, 
it must be the season for fishing. 
full of woe 

and far to go 

works hard for her living 

One cormorant will love the sea 


and the other will love the city. 


The nervous gulls fill the silence 
with their clatter, 
while the cattails bend 


in synchrony. 
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The river surges, 

then eddies toward the port 
where the great cranes 

huddle and the rusted ships 

hang stranded high 

in dry dock. 

Men are strung in slings 

like pendants on a necklace. 
They jump with each punch 

of the riveting guns 

while the welders hunch inside 
the penumbras of sparks 

sent up by their 

infernal torches. 

What are their daydreams 

and their worries at midnight— 
the work out of scale 

with a human thought? 

The miniaturist and the embroiderer, 
the circuit maker and the atomist 


—are they bound in mazes 
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of their own 

devising, or does pattern 
multiply to bud 

and constellation— 

to the starfish 

now a mile 

out to sea, shaped 

like the center of 

the radiant apple? 

bonny and blithe 


and good and gay 


We held each other, palm folded 
into palm, barefoot, 

when we crossed the limpid stream 
cut in the sand— 

the spot where one water glides into 
another and neither 


returns to tell, and none will cell. 


After the eelgrass 


and the coral reef, 
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a line of the river 

stays true to itself, 

struggling against 

the force of the waves, 

diving lower 

like the path of a simple song 
beneath the crash of the sea’s 
orchestration ~ rain on the grass 
rain on the sea 

rain on the roof 

and rain on you 

and me 

flowing for a mile and then 

for thousands, darting 

past the giants and the drifting 
plankton, plunging 

to wrecks brimmed by 
phosphorescent swimmers, where 
the chambered nautilus works 
its pinhole camera ~ 

and on through vastness, 


nameless ~ 
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unknown ~ the limits 

of nerve and human 

senses ~ 

lightless ~ airless ~ 

Is there a mnemonic for its hidden 
constellations? 

Are there mirror forms blooming in 
the pressing dark? 

the man who carries 

the water pot, and the fish 

with glittering scales 

While, miles above, 

container ships 

and solitary tankers 

float suspended 

beyond the law. 

Steel under sun 

as cruel as the sun, 

abandoned and un- 


forgiving. 


I was dreaming and awoke 
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to the boat turned counterclockwise, 
the purple loosestrife 

flowering and the heron 

taking flight. 

Was my dream inside 

the river, or the river 

in my dream? 

(The constant form 

of motion, shape 


of time.) 


The river nymph, daughter 

of Nereus, survived as 

an underground stream, 

far below the marshes 

and the brackish pools. 

She rises forever in 

a clear-water fountain 

ringed by papyrus 

and circling swans. 

There, at the limits of the shore, 


where the waves— 
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exhausted, retreating, 
returning—pound 
and pound against 
the seawall, 
unending, climbing, 
falling again only 

to climb 


and fall. 


Do you remember our return 
to that place? 

The blue rooms, the twilight, 
a wooden bowl of oranges 


the lifeblood revealed 


when each was opened? 


Tacit, invisible, 

the secret form that travels 
through memories of 
music, sunlit, and 
surprises in a story 


misunderstood and 
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understood, star-crossed, 
unrequited, 


then requited. 


the heavenly twins, 
the lion, the crab, 


the virgin, and the scales— 


full of grace 


and fair of face, 


mending, churning, 


loving, giving 


sweet shape flowing beneath 


the coarsest sea, 


the blinding tears at midnight, 


endings beginning 

and sweetness, sweet 
water that erodes 

the hardest 

salt. Sweet and salt, 
sweet to salt, is the song 


the sea remembers 
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long after the river 

has lost its line to wave— 
the melody, like honey, 
sweet and salt, sweet to salt 
the song the sea remembers 
and the trickling path. 
Beginning ever 

out of spring and 

meadow, pulsing, rising, 
weaving through 

the sodden grass. 

rain on the grass 

rain on the sea 

salt to sweet, 

sweet to salt, 


salt to sweet. 
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Panthers 


ANN BEATTIE 


ittle Edgar came home from school want- 

ing to do something to help Little Rose. 

The “little” thing was something they'd 
picked up from a classmate's mother who'd visited 
the school to talk about Personal Empowerment. 
She felt that no child should be slighted by being 
called “little” or “junior” or any other diminutive. 
There'd been an electronic letter sent to parents 
about this, summarizing the Empowerment ses- 
sion. To make sure she understood correctly what 
diminutive meant, Mandy had looked up the word. 
The kids who'd heard this talk were six. They were 
barely toilet-trained. That, anyway, was Little 
Edgar’s father Dick’s take on such nonsense. He said 
if he had any money, held get his son out of that 
school and send him to private school, to which 
Mandy said, “Hah!” He already knew what diminu- 
tive meant because years ago he’d gotten through 


two years of college at FSU. Right now, in the weeks 
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leading up to Christmas, Dick was trying to either go bankrupt or avoid 
going bankrupt; an old friend, a lawyer in town, was advising him. 

Oh, the boys thought it was so funny to start calling each other “little.” 
The girls paid no attention to what the boys were doing, did not answer to 
their new names, and, to Mandy’s way of thinking, seemed more like teenagers. 
Well, not the first graders, but the fifth graders, who wore not only bras but 
Spanx. It was a big thing to put on the longest Spanx you could under whatever 
you were wearing—and if it showed below the hem, so much the better. 

Mandy worked for a dentist in town, Dr. Kim. She'd wanted to study 
massage, but shed gotten a scholarship to train as a dental hygienist. It was 
how she'd met Dick, the week after his girlfriend walked out on him and 
Little Edgar. Shed started to think of him now as Little Edgar, because the 
name brought him such pleasure. The “little” concept was like the new dirty 
word. It brought instant giggling. It seemed socked in, like the humidity of 
the past week. 

What, exactly, did Little Edgar want to do for Little Rose? Mandy sat 
on Little Edgar’s futon and asked. Was it going to be something romantic, 
like giving her flowers? Noooooo. Well, was it that he wanted to (whisper) 
kiss her, maybe? Ugh, noooooo, he did not want to do that. 

“Find a place for Little Rose to live, he said. “Because her grandma's boat 
has a leak and it’s sinking.” 

“What do you mean, her boat?” Shed met the grandmother: a battle-ax 
in a spandex workout getup that revealed her deep, wrinkled cleavage. The 
woman wore a visor, wraparound sunglasses, and bright pink lipstick and 
nail polish. 

“Her grandma's on a boat off Stock Island. The boat’s sinking, and Little 
Rose will drown.” 

“Edgar, let Mandy eat her dinner,” Dick said to his son. “It’s six thirty. 
What are you doing in bed anyway?” 

“I have a headache,’ Little Edgar said. 

"I would, too, if I went to that school,” Dick said. “Ifyou hadn't eaten so 
much peanut butter on banana slices, you could have dinner with us, Edgar. 
Think about that.” 

“Little Edgar" Edgar giggled. He'd been named for his mother’s father, 
whom Һе never met. Now his mother was gone, and he was stuck with an 


old man’s name. 
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“Take out the casserole. ГЇЇ be right there,” she said. 

“You two will whisper for another half hour if I leave.” 

"You're caught in the middle,” Little Edgar said to Mandy. 

"I guess I ат, she said, after some consideration. “Let’s talk about this 
tomorrow.” 

“No granola,’ Little Edgar said. The year before, it had been all he'd 
eat—dry, without milk. Preferably with raisins, but only golden raisins, not 
brown. Now they were going through a lot of peanut butter, which at least 
Mandy bought at the health-food store so it wouldn't be full of sugar. “I don't 
want to give her any present? he said. “I want to give her a home.” 

"Jesus; Mandy said. She looked searchingly at Dick, but could see only 
his back disappearing. What would he have done if she hadn’t moved in? 
But he’d been good for her, too. Before he leveled with her about his money 
problems, he'd bankrolled the part of the scholarship she had to repay, 
up front, so she wouldn't accrue any interest. Accrue basically meant to build 
up debt. 

^"Mmmmmmy; Dick called from the kitchen. “This macaroni and cheese 
with ham smells delicious. I’m going to be eating it all by myself, though.” 

Mandy patted Little Edgar leg under the sheet. “We’ll talk tomorrow 
morning. But Edgar—I mean, Little Edgar—you don’t really have a head- 
ache, do you?” 

“IfI did, I would get Tylenol.” 

“You would. But do you?” 

“No,” he said. “I just don’t want to be awake any longer.” 

“My God,’ she said. “Okay. Well. Sweet dreams.” 

“We have to save her,” he said. 

The futon was on the floor. There was a futon frame, but Little Edgar 
was totally flipped out about falling off at night, even though it was about six 
inches off the floor, so his father had taken it away. It was being used to dry 
clothes. Both dryers in the laundry room were broken, and had been since 
before Thanksgiving. 

Dinner was more or less ruined by Giacomo (Jake) del Tredici, practic- 
ing his clarinet next door. If you didn’t sit down to eat before six, you were 
inevitably serenaded until Jake’s mother—a pole dancer at Night Delite— 
started screaming. He never got any better. At least he didn’t have a drum 


set, though who knew what Santa might bring. If Santa brought Dick and 
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Mandy a whole set of graduated Pyrex dishes, they wouldn’t always have to 
be handwashing the one Pyrex they had, though who wanted something like 
that for Christmas? Months before, Dick had asked if an engagement ring 
was absolutely necessary if the couple intended to wear wedding bands, and 
shed been stupid enough to answer honestly. “But it would be nice,’ she'd 


said. She wanted him to at least experience some conflict. 


MANDY HAD A DRINK from a kiosk at a café with Little Edgar’s 
teacher, Jake Mahoney. This man, too, was named Jake, as was Mandy’s 
cousin shed grown up with in North Carolina. It was confusing to talk to any 
individual Jake, because there were so many of them in her life. Sometimes 
it seemed like she should discuss Little Edgar's dyslexia with her cousin and 
warn the teacher that Cousin Bee's emphysema was worse and she had to go 
everywhere with an oxygen tank, which meant that nobody, but nobody, 
could light up in front of her. 

It was not true, Jake said, that Rose Rodriguez lived on a houseboat 
with her grandmother and the houseboat had a leak they could not afford 
to fix. She and the grandmother slept in bunk beds in the second bedroom 
of the Rodriguez home on Stock Island. There were a lot of boats on Stock 
Island, both moored and in boatyards. But no: he was entirely sure that 
all four members of the Rodriguez family lived together in what had once 
been public housing that had disappeared off the grid. There were squatters 
there now, as well as the parrot hoarder who had a beaded curtain instead 
ofa front door. 

"Then why would he come up with that?" Mandy asked. *Maybe their 
situation changed." 

“We could make ourselves crazy by wondering whether other people's 
lives are different than we thought,” was his answer. 

“He doesn’t lie.” 

“He may have misunderstood. Or he might be worried about people 
who live on houseboats.” 

“Could you ask Rose? Maybe Rose is the one who made up the story.” 

“Now you're cookin,” he said. “Yes, it would seem more likely she was 
trying to get his sympathy.” 

“But if she feels that way—like she’s on a sinking ship? That’s very dis- 


turbing, isn’t it?” 
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Yes, he nodded. Out of the corner of his eye he was watching an iguana 
walk into the wet area under the outdoor shower. 

“I think it would be easier for you to try to find out than me,” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. People can be very resistant to a teacher snooping 
around. Children, adults—they’re often very guarded.” 

“Could you at least ask Rose?” 

“Sure. But think about it. If Rose fabricates, then she might be embar- 
rassed out of this notion, but some other fabrication will replace it. That her 
father’s being hunted down by criminals. Or that her mother’s dying.” 

“What about the personal-empowerment person? Do you think she 
could help?” 

“She doesn’t have any grip on the real world. Talking about that to six 
year olds, at an assembly?” 

"Its only made them think it’s funny to do the exact opposite of what 
she said,” Mandy said sadly. She was drinking an Arnold Palmer, at Jake’s 
suggestion. He was correct that it was tastier than plain iced tea. 

“How’s the bankruptcy going?” he asked. 

“Т don’t know where that stands. If only we owned a house, the state 
couldn't take it.” 

“That would be a help, wouldn't it?” 

"Im totally fed up with eating out of the Crock-Pot every night.” 

"I'm going fishing this weekend. If get any, ГЇЇ share with you.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I really appreciate your taking the time to meet 
with me again.” 

“Absolutely. Edgar’s very lucky to have you in his life.” 

“Thank you. But remind me where we've left this. That you don't think 
you should say anything?" 

“For you, ГЇЇ call the grandmother,’ he said. “My stepmother was Cuban, 
so I’m pretty good with Spanish. I'll hint around, see if Rose thinks she’s on 
the Titanic!” 

“He was very convincing. He brought it up the next morning. He said he 
didn’t want breakfast because Little Rose didn’t have anything to eat, because 
everybody was waiting for the ship to sink.” 

“Kids. Once they get an idea, they stick with it, you know? You start any 
story, “The Three Little Bears; whatever, it plays out right to the bitter end.” 

“I wish I could offer to pay for the drinks.” 
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"Not ас all! I think ГЇЇ stay and have another, but I understand that you 
have to get going.” 
Yes, she nodded. Though the Crock-Pot would have turned itself off at 


six P.M. 


“OLD FLAMES CAN'T HOLD acandle to you; Dick was singing as she 
came in the front door. The battery-powered candle glowed on the table. His 
Dolly Parton imitation was pretty good. He joked that as soon as the idiot 
next door mastered his instrument, the two of them were going to form a 
band. Recently, it had sounded like a kazoo had been added, unless the idiot 
was having a meltdown because he’d finally had to acknowledge that he had 
absolutely no talent. 

“Will you come with me to visit the Rodriguez family?” she asked. 

He frowned deeply. “No. It’s a fantasy.” 

“Then I’m going to call and ask if I can stop by tomorrow after work.” 

“How will you row out to the boat, or will you swim?” he said. The 
Rodriguez family lived slightly above sea level in an apartment that had been 
fashioned into a two bedroom by Hector Rodriguez. Dick had seen it a few 
times when ће gone to pick Edgar up. The first time, he'd thought he was 
in the entranceway, only to find that he was in the living room. There were 
two plastic lawn chairs pushed up against the walls, and a white plastic table 
with a peace sign painted on top. 

"Okay; she said. “Make fun of me. I’ve got other things to talk about. 
Like, could you return the sour cream I opened that had mold in it? I have 
the receipt.” 

“Done,” he said. “ГЇЇ do it now. ГЇЇ take Edgar. He likes the toy aisle at 
Kmart, as we both know.” 

The kazoo was blowing again. She tried to pretend that it wasn’t. That 
there was nothing annoying, not the neighbor, not Dick, not how little any- 
one would contribute to her trying to parent Edgar. She hoped Edgar grew 
up to be a lawyer and loved only her. She lifted the lid of the Crock-Pot. The 
okra had deteriorated into something that spread out across the top like dark 
green feathers. 

“Edgar!” Dick called. 

“Little Edgar,’ came the reply. He was watching Anderson Cooper in 


some war zone, with the sound turned off. 
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“Little Edgar, get your little butt into the kitchen so we can run an 
errand to Kmart. I can park you there while I return something to Publix.” 

"If you could get some butter, the store brand, I'd appreciate that,” she said. 

“Come on, Little Edgar, you midget dwarf,” Dick hollered. “Or the giant 
will stomp in and pick you up under the armpits.” 

“No!” Little Edgar hollered. “Mandy, make him stop.” 

Little Edgar was barefoot. Dick scooped up his son in one arm and the 
boy’s sandals with his free hand. He lowered him and held out the sandals. 
The boy ran upstairs. 

“See? He’s independent. He doesn’t want to always have to hang around 
with us. I admire independence.” 

“So in other words, I’m stuck with him when you close the door, right?” 

“You never mind,” he said, picking up the sour cream, frowning at the 
container, but not opening it. “Do you want me to get something for dessert ?” 

“We don’t eat dessert.” 


"Ill get a package of those Jell-O cups,” he said. “I like those.” 


THE NEXT DAY, she and Little Edgar’s teacher, Jake Mahoney, drove to 
the Rodriguezes, getting stuck behind a truck driving very slowly. Eventually 
the truck pulled over and someone hopped out to pick up a piece of scrap 
iron. Mandy’s and Jake’s Pepsis were settled in the cup holder. Не treated, 
at the gas station. The Rodriguez family had no phone. In an emergency, you 
were supposed to call the fire department, but Mandy worried that shed be 
fined for doing that, just to make a personal call. Monroe County was pretty 
much on the case about anything they could fine you for. 

“My mother doesn’t get it that I went to American University and stud- 
ied political science and I’m doing what I'm doing,” Jake said. “She came 
down with her boyfriend and stayed at the Hyatt for two days in the summer. 
I went over and swam in the pool. I let her get it all off her chest.” 

She'd heard this story before. Once, fleetingly, he'd mentioned some 
girl named Johanna, who'd thought they should go someplace and teach 
English as a second language. Except for job-related conversation, though, 
he didn’t like to talk about his personal life. He wasn't old, but his hair was 
turning gray, and his hairline was receding like the tide going out and staying 
out. Once, and only once, she'd played hooky from work and gone with 
him for Thai food and taken a walk on the beach. No hand holding. No 
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meaningful looks exchanged. It was a little secret between them, like a 
pimple in a private place. 

“Mrs. Rodriguez! It’s Jake, your granddaughter Rose’s teacher! Hello!” 
he said, rolling his window down. The woman walking alongside the road in 
rubber rain boots did not look up. “iHola!” he called. He turned to Mandy. 
"Isn't that the grandmother?” 

"Maybe she doesn't have her hearing aid in." 

"iHola! iHemos venido para una visita!" he hollered. 

In front of them was the boatyard. You could take a shortcut to the 
Rodriguez home, but there were dogs prowling around, so you didn't want 
to get a flat tire. She knew what he was thinking, as he steered through the 
potholes, gripping the wheel tightly. The old lady, wearing a scarecrow-like 
woven hat, walked on. 

"Okay, well, she'll catch up with us. Better to talk to the mother, I guess. 
Remind me whos going to do the talking? You, right? I'm just driving and 
protecting you, potentially, from whatever." 

"I told you I'd do the talking. I will” Mandy said. What she would not 
say was her litany of favorites reserved for the doctor's office: “What are you 
doing for the holidays?" *Hasn't it been humid?" *Have you gotten out on 
the water at all?" A lot of boating people saw the doctor. They all had ter- 
rible teeth. Most of them were old. One old man had been Neptune on the 
Captain Morgan float at Fantasy Fest. It had taken her a while to realize why 
the short guy in a Speedo with the inflated pitchfork looked so familiar. 

Jake drove around a large, deep hole filled with dirty water, where there 
were two abandoned shoes, unmatched, as if two one-legged people had 
stopped for a spontaneous dive. He drove the Jeep past the crumbling con- 
crete pillar that remained after the fence and the other pillar had disappeared. 
A pot with plastic white daisies lay on its side near the Rodriguez unit. 
Probably nobody was home. It wasn’t yet twilight. Mr. Rodriguez would 
still be out in his boat. That had been part of the plan, to avoid him and to 
talk to one of the women. He had a temper. 

“jHola!” Jake called. There was quite a strong breeze. 

Mrs. Rodriguez opened the door. She was wearing a bright pink T-shirt 
and frayed shorts and flip-flops. “Nobody is dead, I hope,” she said. 

“No, no, it’s Jake—you remember me? And Mandy, Edgar's mother?" 


"Yes; she said, coming out and closing the door behind her. 
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“Mrs. Rodriguez, Edgar has been telling me that Rose lives on a boat 
with her grandmother now and that there’s some problem with the boat,’ 
Mandy said. 

“Abuela don’t talk anymore,’ Mrs. Rodriguez said. “She thinks she’s a 
movie star, she don’t have to talk to people like me.” 

“She thinks she’s a movie star?” Mandy echoed. 

“Because they tell her so” Mrs. Rodriguez said. “She wears lipstick now, 
and hats. She’s on their TV show. She says she goes to Hollywood, Rosie goes 
with her. Sure, huh?” 

“We just saw her on the road, I think,’ Jake said. “We tried to talk to her, 
but she wouldn’t respond.” 

“That’s what I tell you. Full of crazy ideas,’ Mrs. Rodriguez said. “Rosie 
is in trouble at school?” 

“Oh, no. It’s just that Edgar keeps talking about this boat. That the boat 
has a leak.” 

“Maybe it leaks,” Mrs. Rodriguez said. 

“There is a boat?” Jake said. 

“To get to the boat, you drive through the parking lot of what used to 
be a bodega. All the people on the dock.” 

“I see. So the explanation is that there is a boat”—he gestured— "over 
there, and your mother-in-law is part of the cast of a TV show?" 

"I think I said it right. I think I explained that,” Mrs. Rodriguez said. 

“Thank you for that information,’ Jake said. “We both wish you a good 
day. Your daughter is a lovely girl. She's getting much better at addition and 
subtraction." 

"So, one genius, one movie star, Mrs. Rodriguez said. “I tell you come 
in, but the cat is having a litter." 

“Understood, Jake said. "Mandy, shall we go take a look? Thank you for 
your time, Mrs. Rodriguez." 

“De nada,’ she said, then went back into the house. 

“Т just ... I feel so much better, knowing there's a boat,” Mandy said. 
"That's the thing about kids. Even if they know deep background, they don't 
give it to you. Or maybe he didn't understand people were pretending to sink 
a boat.” 

They got in the Jeep. Dionne Warwick was singing “Walk on By.” It 


played often on the music loop in the doctor's office. Many songs from the 
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sixties did. One of the clients had an app on her phone so she could hold 
it up to the speaker and tell them what was playing. That had been pretty 
amazing. 

“You know, Jake said, “we already have our answer. Do you really want 
to go over there?” 

“Sure,” she said. 

“Okay, but don’t you already get it about the boat?” 

“You never really know until you see,” she said. 

“There’s that series shot in Islamorada. The thing on Netflix, with Sissy 
Spacek. It’s like that.” 

“We don’t get Netflix,” she said. 

“But that’s what it is: a ТУ show. A dysfunctional family. Up the Keys.” 
He gestured. 

The car was stopped by a man in a baseball cap, wearing khaki shorts and 
a T-shirt that said MERMAID OVERBOARD. 

“Shooting a ТУ pilot,’ the man said, politely. “Have to ask you to turn 
around.” 

“Can we park here and maybe look through your binoculars?” Mandy 
asked. 

“No. Everybody would want to do that,” he said. 

“Who's everybody?” Jake asked. Just beyond them were several more 
plastic daisy pots, all toppled by the wind. The wind carried a lot of grit. Jake 
rubbed his nose and looked at his fingers. Ash, or something like ash. The 
young guy’s sunglasses were impenetrable. He reached up, then pulled the 
cord from which the binoculars dangled over his head. “You can’t see that 
far,’ he said. 

“Then why do you have them?” Mandy asked. 

“To look at birds.” 

She said, “We’re friends of Mrs. Rodriguez. The person playing the old 
lady? We're sort of her friends.” 

“Things should be wrapped up in about half an hour. An hour, max.” 

“What if we ran past you?" Jake said. 

"Security would stop you. We're not insane, though. We don't have guns." 

“Just kidding,” Jake said. 

The guy took out his phone and began scrolling through. “Lousy recep- 


tion; he said. “You on vacation?" 
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“We live in Key West. My friend works for a dentist there. I’m a school 
teacher.” 

"We'd really appreciate it if you'd be willing to let us walk at least as far 
as security,’ Mandy said. 

“You can’t visit the set when they’re shooting. They pick up every sound.” 

"Okay; Jake said. “But tell us, is this boat going to eventually sink?" 

"I can't discuss plot points.” 

“We could ask Mrs. Rodriguez,’ Mandy said. 

“She signed a confidentiality agreement.” 

“Aha!” Jake said. 

The guy blocking their way was about five foot nine and weighed about a 
hundred and forty pounds, Jake thought. How did he have the guts to stand 
his ground? Jake got out of the Jeep. So did Mandy. They walked toward the 
guy in the baseball cap. 

“Is Rose Rodriguez in this movie? She is, isn’t she?" Mandy asked. 

“I thought you said you knew Mrs. Rodriguez.” 

“We do know her; Jake said. 

A scream was carried by the wind. Then came another. Followed by silence. 

"Im on call,” the man said, consulting his iPhone. “Sorry to disappoint 
you. Maybe you can talk to her and she can get you a pass for tomorrow.” 

“Just blink twice if at some point the boat is going to sink,’ Jake said. 

“That’s not fair. My eyes blink automatically,” the guy said. 

"I can't see anything through your sunglasses.” 

"I'm not obliged to take them off” 

“Jake, cmon,’ Mandy said. A muscular dog with a tail like a rat's and a 
mottled brown-and-black coat stood about thirty feet from the Jeep, sniffing 
the air. All three saw it at the same time. 

"Oh, shit, I hate wild dogs,” the guy said. “Maybe I do wish I had a gun." 

Jake picked up a rock. That, too, seemed to be covered with ash. The 
young guy turned and began talking quietly into his phone. 

"Let's see if all three of us can get to the Jeep,’ Jake said. “But don't any- 
body move fast. And do not break eye contact if it charges. You have to look 
the thing in the eye.” 

The dog came closer. In the distance, there was a shrill scream. 

“I don't think that dog’s very curious,’ Jake said. "Let's keep talking, not 


give it the idea it’s scared the shit out of us. They smell fear.” 
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"I'm all but pissing my pants,” the young guy said. Hed taken off his 
glasses. His eyes were blue. He held the sunglasses. Jake gripped the rock, as 
well as Mandy’s hand. “Gently, gently,’ he said. “It’s going to be fine.” 

Mandy whirled around when one of the urns clattered toward them in 
the wind. 

“Fuckin’ hell? the young guy said. “But I guess we can’t just stand around, 
waiting.” 

“My boyfriend’s son says the boat’s going to sink. Does it do that on the 
last day of shooting, I assume?” Mandy asked. 

"I can't talk about it,” he muttered. “Hey, man, you have experience with 
this tactic? Walking toward a dog that looks like that, I mean?" 

"I was a Cub Scout leader. I know what to do with bears." 

“That’s good,’ the guy said. 

When they got closer to the Jeep, the dog began backing up. It curled its 
tail, hung its head, and stepped backward. It ran behind the bumper. 

“Shit,” Jake said. 

“Double shit,” the guy said. His cell phone began chiming. He reached 
in his pocket and silenced it. 

As they edged toward the car, tiptoeing on the dry ground, wind 
whipping up, there was another scream, then music. What sounded like 
carousel music for a few seconds, before it turned into a series of drumbeats. 
The dog’s coat looked more like a saddle was draped over its back than its 
own fur. As they continued their slow progress forward, not talking, every- 
body sneaking looks in the direction of the dog while looking at the ground, 
it ran out from behind the car, though it moved sideways, not forward. It 
bared its teeth when it turned toward them, then barked and showed its 
teeth again. 

The three of them clambered into the Jeep, the young guy holding open 
the door for Mandy. She took the innermost corner of the passenger seat, 
leaving room for him to sit beside her. “Oh my God, that was awful, he said, 
climbing in. Jake still stood outside the driver’s door, staring in the dog’s 
direction before climbing up and in. 

“Thanks, buddy,” MERMAID OVERBOARD said. He took off his binocu- 
lars and handed them to Mandy. “Just drive forward,” the guy said. “We can 
explain to security.” 


“Explain what?” Jake asked. 
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“That I could have been attacked. That you guys saved me. Very generous 
of you not to leave me out there. They won't mind the car noise once I explain.” 

“Okay,” Jake said, turning on the ignition and beginning to acceler- 
ate. Though he tried to miss it, a butterfly came from nowhere and hit the 
windshield. 

“Omen, the young guy said, flinching. 

“Butterflies like dirt,” Mandy said. “In my experience.” 

“Really, guys, thank you very much.” 

“Don’t mention it,” Jake said. 

“You two boyfriend, girlfriend?” 

“No. I live with somebody else,” Mandy said. 

“He’s a nice guy,’ Jake said. “It’s all timing, right? If you'd met me first, 
it could have been me.” 

“Of course it couldn't" she said, slapping his knee. 

“Lover’s quarrel,” the young guy said. Mandy paid no attention to him. 
Neither did she pay any attention to the dentist, those times he hinted that 
he was good in bed. Things were going out of focus, rather than becom- 
ing clearer, as she tried to adjust the binoculars. Then suddenly everything 
was crystal clear. Beyond them, on a large sailboat with wind machines to 
make the sails billow, Mrs. Rodriguez stood facing a young man who was 
gesturing wildly, trying to direct her attention to something in the water. 
She wore the same hat, but her expression was wildly animated. From the 
side, someone tossed another person overboard, a second figure dressed 
just like the old lady, though of course it was a dummy. No human spine 
could arch that high. Mandy watched, fascinated, as it floated, the choppy 
water washing over it. It was hauled out with invisible lines attached to it. 
Either that, or it levitated. And there was a porpoise—two of them!—right by 
the side of the boat. Were they real? They certainly seemed to be. The 
people on the boat were pointing. Mandy watched them as they watched 
the porpoises. 

“She dies in the final scene,” the young man said. “But she doesn’t drown. 
Somebody sneaks up in a mask from down below and decapitates her.” 

“Thanks for telling me. What happens with Rose?” 

“She’s captured by people on another ship, who come on board with 
swords.” 


“The boat sinks?” Jake asked. 
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“Tt doesn’t really sink, but it looks like it’s sinking.” 

“How do they stop it from sinking?” 

“They don’t really drill a hole. They just pretend there’s a hole.” 

“But what makes it look, you know, accurate?” 

“Special effects.” 

“Ah.” 

“So, listen you guys. I really owe ya. ГЇЇ get out here and make sure to 
have passes for you tomorrow.” 

“I can't do it,” Mandy said. “I have to go to Dick’s cousin’s wedding at 
Pier House.” 

“I can’t either,’ Jake said. “My buddy and I are driving to Lauderdale.” 

“I need to reciprocate somehow; MERMAID OVERBOARD said. 

“That’s not necessary. What did you think, that wed leave you with some 
dog that’s probably rabid, out there all alone?” 

“I think there are people who would have.” 

"We're not awful people,” Mandy said. 

“Oh, I know thar? he said. “Hey, turn off the ignition, if you don't mind. 
You heard how much sound carries.” 

“Right,” Jake said. 

Just as it got quiet, Rose appeared in the binoculars. Little Rose. Her face 
was smeared with something that looked like real blood. She was wearing an 
old-fashioned dress with bows tied at the sides. She rushed toward her grand- 
mother, screaming. Another man, with a camera mounted on his shoulder, 
filmed the scene from a different angle, as the first cameraman continued 
filming with his camera mounted on a dolly. Nevertheless, it rolled around 
the deck as a man standing on the shore activated a wave machine. 

“There aren’t still panthers in the Everglades, are there?” the young 
guy asked. 

"I think they're long gone,’ Jake said. "Aren't they?” 

“Panther lamps here and there,” Mandy said. “At flea markets and places 
like that.” 

"Its New York City decor,’ Jake said. “No kidding. People like panther 
lamps. Even lava lights have come back. I inherited my gramma’s lava light.” 

“That’s true,” the young guy nodded. “You two ... you know, what do I 
care if you have a little something going on, huh?" 


“We don’t,” Mandy said. “I’m living with my boyfriend, Dick Mowbry. 
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He’s maybe going to have to go bankrupt. I’m really fond of his son. That’s 
why we were here, like I was trying to explain. Because he was worried about 
Little Rose.” 

“Who's Little Rose?" 

“Who is she? She’s the kid with the fake blood all over her face. She’s 
in first grade with Little Edgar. It doesn’t seem to me like it’s a good idea to 
have her acting in such a violent movie, do you think?” 

“You're gonna turn us in?” 

“Of course not,’ Jake said. “She was just asking.” 

"I can understand your point of view,’ the young man said after a minute. 
"I'm indebted to you guys, and if there's ever anything I can do, heres my card.” 

“Thanks. We don’t have cards, Jake said. 

“I understand,” he replied. 

“What’s that supposed to mean? We could have cards.” 

“Absolutely. You could. Your friend Mrs. Rodriguez there, she had some 
made up, but she doesn’t have a telephone or e-mail, so they’re not very use- 
ful, I wouldn’t think, but she hands them out.” 

“This has been a totally unusual day,’ Jake said. “It’s nearly dark, though. 
We've got to be getting back.” 

“Thanks for the info,” Mandy said. 

“Okay. So. You two. Whatever.” 

They climbed into the Jeep. Jake started the ignition and swung around 
in a wide half circle. He glanced over at Mandy. “If even that kid knows we 
were meant for each other, why don’t we rethink things?” he said. 

"We're not going to rethink anything. I’ve got to go home.” 

Another scream. Not Mrs. Rodriguez this time, though. Something 
white, being shaken in the dog’s jaws. The dog, with its prize dripping blood, 
made eye contact with Jake for a second in the side mirror, as he swerved 
around the carnage. The rabbit went silent. It must have been somebody’s 
pet. Shed pressed her fingers against her lips. He sucked in his breath and 
drove for a few seconds, then a few seconds more, with his eyes squeezed 
shut. They clasped each other's hands. What, exactly, had Little Rose 
told Little Edgar? She must have confused fantasy with reality. What kid 
wouldn't. It was terrible to ask a kid to be made up like that, to act in such 
a horrible story. It was as bad as a nightmare, but it was real. At least, it was 


phony real. 
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“He palmed me a joint with his business card. Let’s go someplace scenic 
and have a smoke,” he said. “Teacher, Dental Hygienist Found Stoned in 
Lover’s Lane.” 

“Too amazing to be fiction, too fictional to be amazing,” she said. 

He smiled. “What brought that to mind?” 

"It made an impression when you said it.” It was what he'd told her 
months before as they looked at the tourists lined up to have their pictures 
taken on Duval Street with a lion. She assumed that if it had been a panther, 
they'd have done the same thing. Maybe even an anaconda. 

The joint was thin and a little crushed. She started to shake her head no, 
then stopped. 

“Give me your phone,’ she said, as the Jeep bounced down a dirt road, 
then down another street, where he pulled onto the steep shoulder under a 
royal poinciana in bloom. She held the cig as he rummaged in the glove box. 
Matches! In the heat of Florida! The whole car could have exploded. He 
struck the match and lit the cigarette. She inhaled. He took the second hit, 
drawing in more deeply. The sky was colorful. It had been an almost cloudless 
day. She leaned back and closed her eyes. When she opened them, only one 
hit was left. She took it, being careful not to singe her lips. There was nothing 
left when she pitched it out the window. 

He started the ignition and drove forward, his eyes scanning the houses. 
Only a few small cinder-block houses had been put up before the devel- 
oper had been told he’d have to build them on stilts because they were so 
close to sea level, which had resulted in his abandoning the project, several 
years before. All of them looked deserted. Jake pulled into the driveway of 
the first house. The mailbox was sealed with duct tape. The front windows 
were boarded up. Oddly—even amazingly—the largest window had a 
panther painted on it with black paint that had dripped a bit beneath the 
front paws. Otherwise, it seemed like a perfect panther. “Oh,” she said, look- 
ing down, surprised that she was clasping his phone. “You already gave me 
the phone.” She dialed her home number. Shed say something to Dick. 
Shed tell him. Where did he think they were headed? What had he ever 
envisioned? 

But Little Edgar answered. “Hello?” he said, in his little-boy voice. 

“Edgar? It’s Mandy.” 

“Little Edgar,’ he said. 
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“Little Edgar,’ she repeated. “I went to investigate. Your friend Rose is 
acting in a movie. It’s made up, like the characters on The Wire. There’s no 
hole and the boat isn’t sinking. Rose is having fun. Her grandmother’s in the 
film, and Rose gets to wear face paint. But this is your takeaway—it’s just a 
put-on. It’s a make-believe disaster.” 

“Where are you?” he said. 

“I’m disappearing into the Everglades to live among the panthers,” 
she said, “but you're my favorite boy, and one day soon we'll see each other 
again.” 

No response. 

“Edgar?” 

“Little Edgar,’ he said. 

“Little Edgar, love does not need to linger. Will you say good-bye to 
Dick for me?” 

“Daddy?” he said. His voice quavered. “Daddy’s here.” She could hear 
him put down the receiver. She could hear Dick’s muttering, his footsteps. 

“We'll meet again one day,” she said, though shed pressed the red button 
to disconnect. Tears rose in her eyes. 

“You are the lion. You are the leopard. You are my wild, wild love,” Jake 
said, running his hands up under her T-shirt. 

She leaned back against the headrest for the first kiss. And for the 
second. 

“MERMAID OVERBOARD thought he might be a goner; she sighed. 

“Those wild dogs are nothing to laugh at,” he said. He fiddled with her 
hair, looked into her dark brown eyes. He kissed her again. “You are the 
pirate who’s captured my ship.” 

“Is that what was going on? It was being overtaken by pirates?" 

“Why do you think the old lady got thrown overboard?” 

"Let's go to the convenience store so I can buy a bottle of Mondavi,” 
she said. 

“Champagne to toast our love,” he said. “Forever and ever. We're the last 
two panthers of love, creeping through a forest of deceit.” 

A cop car pulled in quickly behind them. No flashing light, no warning, 
no siren. 

"We're not doing anything wrong,” he said, eyes riveted to the rearview 


mirror. “You pitched it, didn’t you?” 
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“Yes,” she said. 

She looked in her side mirror and saw the field on fire. But it didn’t seem 
like the flames were real. They were too orange, too pointy. The fire trucks 
that came screeching down the road seemed ridiculous, taking the corner so 
fast you had to assume they'd topple, the ambulance included. A cop got out 
of his cruiser, big footed, bald headed, red faced, no doubt biding his time, 
growing his beer belly until he had twenty years in and could retire. 

“We pulled in to have a little kiss,” Jake said. “I don't see the harm in 
telling the truth." 
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Lawrence Joseph 


IS WHAT IT IS 


Fulton near Pearl, dug up to lay new Fulton Center 

subway power lines, a stone wall, three feet high, 

in silt-muck seven feet below street level, inside it 

a ceramic bird’s half-blue, half-yellow head, stem 

of a pipe, chunk of glazed seventeenth-century stoneware 
decorated with the arms of Amsterdam, huge turkey 
vultures taking a liking to the landfill, the preferred source 
of food for peregrine falcons is pigeons. His own police 
department, the mayor brags, seventh-largest army 

in the world, and remember, too, the United Nations 

is here, so he has his own state department, too, an entrée 
into the diplomatic world. Gets deep inside the head, this man 
says—he’s permanently disabled—affects you emotionally, 
what’s happened here, pulverized glass, concrete, lead, 
asbestos traces, crap, he calls it, here, he shows you 

the albuterol and epinephrine he must at all times carry. 

To cool your head you walk. Statue of Confucius on 

the Bowery, rice-bean cakes, chicken feet, curried squid 

on Division, under the Manhattan Bridge, on Canal to Seward 
Park, a piece of torn yellow tape tied to a tree, this woman 
shouting into her smart phone go fuck yourself and die, 
large black letters—in Russian?—on the freighter’s hull 

fade imperceptibly into one another. Supply route to deliver 
food to non-government-held areas in Aleppo severed, 

three hundred thousand at risk of starvation, electricity 

cut off, markets, houses, schools, bombed hospitals, 

migrant smuggling worth more, now, than the trade in drugs 
and weapons—those profits confined to those in a position 
to play, venture capital, private equity, hedge-fund operators, 
stock buybacks leveraged, paid for by money borrowed 


at artificially low Federal Reserve Bank-charged interest rates, 
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newly minted Treasury obligations validating private-sector 
asset prices into the trillions, statist-sanctioned racketeering— 
is what it is. “But after all, I am a lawyer. So I can never get 
away from evil,” Kafka said—Franz Kafka, legal officer, 
Workers’ Accident Insurance Institute, the Kingdom 

of Bohemia—whose report “Measures for Preventing 
Accidents from Wood-Planing Machines,’ among other things, 
depicts work-related dissevered fingers. Flint is what it is. 
Knowingly to force the poor to purchase and use toxic water 


isn’t a form of chemical warfare, isn’t a form of genocide? 
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The Well 


AKHIL SHARMA 


e lived frugally. If somebody was 

coming to the house, my mother 

moved the plastic gallon jugs of 
milk to the front of the refrigerator and filled the 
other shelves with vegetables from the crisper. The 
only meal my mother did not cook herself was our 
Saturday lunch. For this, my father walked six or 
seven blocks to get us slices of pizza. One Saturday 
morning, my father went to see a man who had 
recently come back from India with pickles and 
letters for his acquaintances, the way people used 
to do in the seventies. My father came home with a 
jar of mango pickles, but without the greasy paper 
bag from the pizza parlor. He took off his shoes and 
lay down on the bed with a cup of tea and the news- 
paper. When my mother went into the bedroom 
and asked if he was hungry, I heard my father say 
he had already eaten. My mother said nothing, only 
stepped out of the bedroom and closed the door 
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behind her. After an hour, my father emerged from his nap and began to move 
around the apartment. Every time he came into a room my mother was in, 
she would get up and leave. Finally, my father demanded to know what ghost 
had stuffed itself into her. She started to cry. “I am just a servant. It doesn't 
matter what I feel. You would like it if cut out my tongue and threw it away.” 

My father hurried from the house to get the pizza. When he returned, 
my mother refused to eat her slice. We were in the living room with its TV 
and plastic folding chairs, but none of us sat down. My parents stood there 
facing each other, and I stood between them. I began hopping in place. “ГІЇ 
eat it,” I chanted. I imagined myself from the outside, as if we were on a TV 
show and people were laughing at my cuteness. 

“You have shown your heart,” my mother scolded my father. “What else 
is there to say?” 

“ГЇЇ eat it,” I sang. 

“Shuba, are you a little girl?” 

“My head hurts now. I can’t eat.” 

“TI eat it” I continued. 

“Shuba.” 

“TI eat it.” 

My father turned to me. “You'll eat it?” he demanded. 

I became afraid. I felt that if I did not go on hopping and acting cute, 
it would mean admitting that I was not like a boy on a show, that I was pre- 
tending and so I would reveal that I was dishonest. I nodded. 

He smashed the slice into my face. 

We stood quietly for a moment. 


My mother took me to the bathroom and leaned me over the sink. 


IN THOSE DAYS, I was always falling in love. I fell in love with Mrs. Muir 
from The Ghost and Mrs. Muir, with Mary Jane, Spider-Man’s girlfriend, with 
Wonder Woman. I loved the last two especially. 

I would imagine going for drives with Lynda Carter or for walks in a 
park. I imagined sitting on a sofa and holding hands. The fact that I could 
not drive and Wonder Woman would have to drive for us embarrassed me. 
It made obvious the difference in our ages. I felt that the proper relationship 
for me was with Mary Jane, who was younger and a cartoon, although I liked 


Lynda Carter more. 
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Years passed. We moved from Queens to New Jersey. I was thirteen and 
the town we moved to had a lot of construction going on. When a house 
was nearly done, it would stand with landscaping around it, but one could 
see through the front windows into the backyard. If, on my father’s evening 
walks, he came to a house with a new lawn that had freshly laid rectangles of 
turf, he would hurry home, get into his car, and drive back to the house. He 
would crawl over the lawn, peeling sections of turf from the yard. He would 
carry these into the back of his car and bring them home to our own lawn, 
which was yellow and sunburnt with rectangular patches of bright green. 

One summer evening, I was sitting at my desk, in my room upstairs, when 
I heard my father’s car. In the back were the sheets of turf. My mother came 
running out of the house and stood by the driver’s-side door. “If you are going 
to steal, don’t steal during the day,’ she screamed. “Do you know nothing?” 

“Grass doesn't belong to anyone,” my father said, getting out of the car. 
“Grass is like air.” Not looking at her, he walked to the trunk. 

“Do people pay to put air on their lawn?” My mother was so angry she 
was panting. 


I cranked open my window. I leaned out. “Are you circus folk?” I yelled. 


THEN, TOO, I OFTEN THOUGHT Iwas in love. First there was a 
girl named Joanne who was very skinny and had square blonde hair and who 
worked at a dry cleaner. In high school there was a pudgy girl with pasty 
skin named Cathy. Both were quiet and listened intently in class. Both were 
good at math and hoped to be engineers. Although I spoke to them only a 
few times, in each case I thought about the girl all day and dreamt of her 
at night. I would fantasize about living happily together and being good. 
When I am married, I thought, I will give my wife a single flower every day. 
In my fantasies, we were always married, although this idea was vague to me, 
represented mainly by our living in a house that had a dining table. 

I went to Rutgers for college. I was fat. I didn’t know much about 
women. My father once told me, “Ajay, don’t be proud. Marry someone taller 
than you.” My mother laughed with malice. “The first well that gives this boy 
water, he will build his house next to.” 

After college, I started working as an accountant in the comptroller’s 
office of a big pharmaceutical company. I liked working. I liked going to an 
office and getting a salary. I liked driving into an office park with lush green 
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plantings and a fountain. I felt that I had been allowed into an important 
world. It was here that I met my first true love. 

Betsy had short blonde hair and was thirty-one and very pretty. She had 
green eyes and her hair curled over her forehead. Sometimes a patch of it on 
the side of her head would stick up, and then she reminded me of Tintin. 
There was a scar on her right thigh where a malignant melanoma had been 
removed. And she played tennis, which made her seem more white than the 
other whites in the office. Betsy also flirted with all the men. If any of them 
had been away on vacation, she would greet him with a tight hug. The men in 
the office resented her, because she had gone out with a professional baseball 
player. The women disliked her, too. 

For me, Betsy’s beauty and her whiteness were hard to separate. I had 
only slept with one person till then, a very fat Hispanic girl. When I had 
lain on top of her, her belly had lifted me up and her face had been several 
inches below mine. I had penetrated her, but in the jerkings of my climax I 
had flicked out and had come on her bedsheets. 

On Friday evenings, most of us went from the office to a bar. In the bar, 
I would try to be useful to Betsy and ferry drinks for her. I would stand near 
her among the other men and notice how long she spoke with each and what 
she said. I also regularly had lunch with her in the cafeteria. Often we talked 
about dieting. I would raise the subject because I felt the need to make my 
body real before her, to show that I, too, had a body. Also, Betsy was proud 
of her slenderness and liked talking about what she did to be so thin: having 
only coffee for breakfast and rinsing her mouth immediately so her teeth 
remained white, eating lettuce leaves with mustard for dinner several nights 
in a row if she knew she would be going out to a restaurant later in the week. 

Often, I believed Betsy was beginning to like me. She would come by 
my cubicle at different times in the day or smile broadly when I went to her 
office. Then I would see her smile the same way at someone else and my heart 
would sink. 

When Betsy drank too much on Friday nights, I drove her home. Many 
of the other men offered, but I think she felt safer with me. This belief of 
hers, that she was safe with me, made me angry. It was because I was Indian, 
I told myself, it was because she did not see me as a man. 

One Friday night in December, perhaps because she had not eaten any- 
thing all day, she got very drunk. I held her by the bicep as we left the T.G.I. 
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Friday’s. “Be careful,” I said, as we stepped off the curb. It was one of those 
cold nights when sounds seem loud and hard. We got to her apartment build- 
ing and along the edges of the parking lot were snowbanks shining blue in 
the moonlight. “Let me walk you to your apartment.” My mouth was dry. 
"It's icy.” 

The apartment was dark and smelled of ginger, and there was a ticking 
sound. As she stood there, in the dark of her open kitchen, I tried to kiss 
her. “No? she said and swung her head away. But I tried again, and she did 
not step back. This seemed promising to me. I kept my hands on her waist 
and kissed her cheeks, her ears. I remembered when my mother would hold 
both my wrists in one hand and slap me and I would try to duck and her 
hand would strike my brow, my eyes, the side of my nose. After a minute or 
two, Betsy put her hands on my face and kissed me in the practiced way ofa 
woman trying to make a man feel desired. Now I became nervous. I felt that 
I had forced the situation into being. 

"Should I go home?" I asked. 

“Yes.” 

After this night, we kissed regularly, but only after she had been drink- 
ing. I would drive her to her building and say that perhaps I should walk her 
to her apartment, and my mouth would grow dry as we walked. 

Kissing her was wonderful. To stand for an hour in her dark apartment, 
kissing, swaying side to side, made me so happy that I wanted to tell someone. 
In the car, driving back to my apartment, I would speak out loud to myself. 
"s there anything better than kissing a beautiful woman?” I would say. “If 
there is, God is keeping it for himself.” 

At least once or twice a month we went to her apartment and kissed. 
There were occasions, though, when for several weeks in a row she would 
have dates on Friday night. I would feel very sad. My arms and legs would 
grow heavy, and I would find myself blinking away tears. I felt sad and also 
I would hate her. Although I was the one chasing Betsy, I felt that she was 
using me, that to her I was simply a source of attention. 

One day in the pantry at work, I came up to her as she was making tea 
in the microwave. “I would like to take you out on a date sometime,’ I said. 
I murmured this. 

Betsy looked at me. She didn’t say anything, then she patted my cheek 
and left. 
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On a sunny Saturday in spring, I was driving down U.S. 1 toward my 
parents’ and I saw a blue Corolla like the one Betsy drove. I began following 
the car. I knew it probably wasn’t hers, but every time I lost sight of the car, 
my heart began to race. “This is stupid. This is crazy,” I said to myself, and 
the words spoken aloud made me feel my helplessness even more. I followed 
the car for an hour, until I lost it near the exit for Cranbury. 

The weeks and months kept passing. I tried to distract myself. I would 
go to see my parents. My mother had lost a tooth near the top center of her 
mouth. The gap made her appear vulnerable and surprisingly young. She 
remained mean, though. One of my high school classmates had become an 
investment banker, and she had learned from his mother what he earned. At 
the kitchen table, she asked me how much I made, even though she already 
knew. I thought periodically of telling her about Betsy, but I knew she looked 
forward to the prospect of negotiating my marriage, and she would get angry 


and perhaps start cursing me and Betsy if I told her. 


BETSY AND I BEGAN having sex. I always tried to do it without a 
condom. She was still going on dates with other men, and I believed that if 
I could get her pregnant she would stop. Sometimes she demanded I wear a 
condom, sometimes not. Once, in the middle of sex, as she was on her knees 
and I was inside her, I, full of sexual excitement, asked what she wanted. “A 
rubber,’ she said angrily. 

Despite the fact that we were having sex, I thought she did not care for 
me, that she was probably just tolerating me. I think, though, that she did 
care for me. I don’t think it is possible to have sex with someone regularly 
without caring for the person. Once she told me I was the best lover she had 
ever had. I don’t know what this meant. She sometimes spoke of a French 
soccer player she had dated as being the great love of her life. I asked her one 
night if she had told any of her friends about me. She said no. 

Betsy was afraid of getting pregnant. For some reason having to do with 
her skin cancer, she couldn't go on the pill. Twice she had had abortions, 
once because of a rape. Occasionally after we had sex, she would lie there in 
the dark murmuring to herself, “I am pregnant. I can tell.” She looked small 
and helpless then, her hair damp, sticking to her forehead. I couldn’t under- 
stand why she would have sex with me without a condom. The only possible 


explanation was that there was something in her that was weak and baffled, 
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just like there was in me. The sympathy I felt seeing her lie there, in the dark, 
murmuring to herself, would briefly brush aside my insanity. I would have 


the sense that I should leave this poor woman alone. 


BETSY GOT PREGNANT. 

"I want to marry you,” I immediately said. We were both in her kitchen, 
in jogging shorts. I had imagined this day coming, and my saying this. 

“I knew I shouldn't have told you.” 

"Ilove you.” 

As І told her I loved her, I felt, as I often did with Betsy, that what I was 
saying was a lie, a melodrama, a way to capture her, that things would not 
work out, that I was being foolish, that I was acting as if I didn't understand 
the reality of the situation, except that I did and was willing to break things 
and make things very bad just so I could get her. 

Tears slid down her cheeks. 

“Why are you this way?" she asked. 

Seeing her pain, I was thrilled to be sharing an important moment. 

“I love you. I want to marry you,’ I said, as if it explained everything. 

Betsy turned around and walked away. After a moment, I followed her 
into her bedroom. She pulled her sports bra over her head, pushed down 
her shorts, and pulled back the sheets of her neatly made bed. She lay down 
on her left side, holding a pillow against her stomach, and closed her eyes. I 
didn't know what to do. I sat on the bottom corner of the bed. 

After a while Betsy began to breathe deeply and evenly. 

I got into my car to go home. As I drove, I was scared. I felt that Betsy 
would leave me. I also felt that our relationship was hollow, that it should 
end, that it consisted of my pretending various things and of her being bul- 
lied by my pretense into various halfhearted agreements. 

I thought of going to my mother and telling her that I wanted to marry 
Betsy, that she had to come with me and make a formal traditional offer. I 
thought that if I did this, if I took my mother and did the things that are 
done when a match is proposed, I would be acting like someone who had 
behaved honorably. I would be showing that I meant what I said. 

I took the Metropark exit and went to my parents' house. 

My mother tilted her head to the side and stared at me. Sun was coming 


through the kitchen window. She had just bathed and her curly black hair 
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was dampening the top of her green blouse. “Will you come with me to talk 
to her?" I said, my voice squeaking. “I love her.” The Hindi word for love 
sounded silly outside the movies. 

“Will you come today?” I asked. 

“What is the hurry?" she said quietly. 

“There is a hurry.” 

My mother stared at me. “Did you put something in her stomach?” 

I didn’t answer. 

“She’s educated,” I said. “She’s from a good family. Her parents are still 
married.” 

“Boy or a girl? You know?” 

“No.” 

She sighed. “Boy or girl, both are family.” 

This was the first time I had thought of what was inside Betsy as a baby, 
as a child, as a member of my family. 

My mother and I left for Iselin to go to the Indian jewelry stores. It was 
evening and the sky was darkening, and where the Indian shops start on Oak 
Tree, there was a banner above the road and traffic began to get very slow as 
men and women led their children across the middle of the street, looking 
at the cars and holding up their palms to signal stop. 

In the car, I phoned Betsy. It was strange to call her with my mother 
present. “It’s me,” I whispered on her answering machine, and I thought 
about the baby inside of her. The poor thing was not loved the way a baby 
should be loved. 

“She wont kill the baby, will she?” my mother asked. Many of my female 
cousins had been forced to undergo abortions when they learned their first 
child was a girl: to my mother an abortion seemed an unmediated cruelty. 

“Т don't know.” 

Inside the jewelry store, amid the crowd created by the mirrored walls, 
my mother and I sat on stools and looked at jewelry sets. 

“What kind of earrings does she like?” my mother asked. 

“Light ones. She says her earlobes are delicate.” 

“Does she like rubies or emeralds?” 

“Emeralds. And she likes things she can look at more. Rings or bracelets 
more than earrings or necklaces.” It surprised me to realize I knew these 


details about her. I felt a surge of grief because I knew my relationship with 
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Betsy was probably going to end. I wanted to tell my mother details about 
Betsy. Both of her parents had worked, and for dinner Betsy and her sister 
would heat hot dogs for themselves. Her mom would call hot dogs “tube 
steaks.” Betsy liked to do laundry and fold clothes but not to vacuum. If she 
had to choose between tennis and swimming, she would choose swimming. 

Betsy agreed to meet with us—me and my mother. We sat on her white 
sofa in the living room, and she placed a tray of tea and cookies on the coffee 
table. When I had called her to ask if I could see her, she had said, “I am so 
angry, and her voice had been hard. “You didn’t behave like a good man. I 
should have done something to take care of myself, but you didn’t act like a good 
person.” Now, she was polite. She told my mother how nice it was to meet her. 

My mother put the red box with the jewelry on the table. She opened 
it to show the gold necklace and the earrings and the bracelets on the red 
velvet. “Daughter, I hope you will hear our request to marry Ajay. He will be 
a good husband. He is loyal and hardworking.” 

Betsy looked at the jewelry once and then back up to my mom. 
“Mrs. Mishra, I am not ready to get married. I like Ajay, but I don’t want to 
marry him.” 

My mother was silent for a moment. “Daughter, will you consider mar- 
rying him.” 

Betsy looked at us. “I don't wish to get married,” she said softly. 

“What he did was not respectful. It was not kind. But good things can 
come from things that start badly. God is there in everything. He is there in 
the good and the bad.” 

“I will think, Mrs. Mishra, about what you have said.” 

My mother was silent for a while, then, in an almost pleading voice, she 


said, “Daughter, the baby is part of our family. It is part of your family, too.” 


BETSY DID NOT WANT ME tocome with her to the doctor. I called 
her several times the day of the appointment, but it was dark out before she 
finally answered the phone. “It went fine,” she said. “I’m just tired. I’m going 
to sleep.” 

My parents and I held the funeral ceremony for the baby on a weekday 
morning at the Sri Ram temple near Princeton. We sat in a far corner, hid- 
den by pillars. There were only a few people in the temple. We had picked a 


weekday morning so nobody would ask what we were doing. 
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I sat across from the pundit. There was a fire between us, and he directed 
me to cut a ball of dough with a string and feed various stones by touching 
them with drops of milk. I was wearing a suit and it was uncomfortable there 
on the floor. My parents sat behind me watching. 

“What is the baby’s name?” the pundit asked. 

I didn’t know how to answer and I was silent, then my mother spoke. 
“We hadn’t given it a name.” 

I started crying at how selfish I had been. I had been cruel and indiffer- 
ent and had learned nothing from my own life. I put my hands over my face. 

“Its all right,’ the pundit said. “We will call it Baby.” 

Later, in the car, I drove and my father sat in the front passenger seat and 
my mother sat behind me. We were on Route 27 when my mother reached 
over my shoulder and slapped me, hard. Her hand hit my face and ear. Her 
breath was loud. She reached over and hit me again. I thought, Good, I 
should be hit. 
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Rowan Ricardo Phillips 


LITTLE SONGS 


I write my little song. And you call it 

Guitar noodle. You write without you here. 
And I call it the poem with you here in it. 
We have entered each other’s atmosphere 

In isolation, the way a bee knows 

The deep shadows in the folds of a flower 
But doesn’t know what a bouquet is, those 
Rows of spectrumed tulips in Holland are 
Work to it, bees in empty thought noodling 
Over lavender and ocher and quince, 

A thing, not something, but a true thing, 
Like the difference between crisis and Chris, 
The difference between time and a Timex, 


The difference between a bed and a desk. 
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A manuscript page from Kazoo Dreamboats; 
or, On What There Is (2011). “Some of the 
things I wrote down astonished me. Га 
think, Did I write that? Don’t ask! Did I 
mean that? Don't ask! What does it mean 
for what's going to come next?" 


The Art of Poetry No. 101 


J. H. PRYNNE 


am not much of a morning person,” Jeremy 

Prynne warned us, as we made arrangements 

for this interview. “My natural habitat seems 
to be the hours of darkness, ad libitum. So Ill be 
pretty useless until about ten thirty or eleven A.M. 
at best: but at the other end of the day I never tire.” 

So it proved. For four days at the end of 
January, we met after lunch in his rooms at Gonville 
and Caius College, at the University of Cambridge, 
and talked, with a break for dinner, until we 
pleaded exhaustion sometime after midnight. At 
the conclusion of each day's interview, Prynne gra- 
ciously walked us out through the sixteenth-century 
Gate of Honour before returning to his desk in the 
rooms he has kept since he was first appointed as a 
fellow, in 1962. 

Prynne’s lower room is large and bright and 
stocked with English literature, its classical for- 


bears, its Continental peers. (On the first day of our 
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visit, he gave us keys and allowed us to browse in the mornings. Almost every 
book was annotated in his elegant script.) The upper room is smaller, cozier, 
and home to American and Chinese literature. Scrolls and framed sheets of 
calligraphy crowd the shelves. For decades these rooms have been the site of 
Prynne’s supervisions with Cambridge undergraduate and graduate students, 
on poetry from William Langland to Paul Celan and Frank O'Hara. (His 
tastes are unexpected and definite.) The rooms have also, over the decades, 
been a late-night meeting place for local and visiting poets. 

Prynne is eighty, and he stands over six feet tall. Each afternoon of our 
visit, he folded himself into a low easy chair in his upper room and talked 
candidly and unflaggingly, with genial precision. When amused, he clapped 
his hands three times in brisk delight; when it occurred to him to show us а 
book, as it often did, he was up out of his chair to find it before we could stir 
to help. On the third day of the interview, he gave us a tour of the Gonville and 
Caius Library, where he served as Librarian of the College from 1969 to 2006. 

Prynne published his first book of poems, Force of Circumstance, in 1962, 
and disowned it not long after. His next three books appeared in 1968, and 
since then he has steadily published a book every year or two. The collections 
have all appeared in small editions from presses based mainly in Cambridge. 
As his reputation has grown, the books have maintained a samizdat quality. 
With the exception of The White Stones (1969), which New York Review 
Books republished this year, they are hard to find. (A bibliography is avail- 
able at prynnebibliography.org.) In 1982, he collected the books in Poems, 
which has been updated in three subsequent editions. He has also published 
commentaries, lectures, reviews, and letters on an astonishing array of topics. 

Prynne’s poetry is powerful and dense. Each book is an experiment, 
made in a concentrated burst of effort: a mode of writing instigated by the 
academic calendar, with its rhythm of term and break. The poems investi- 
gate the languages of economics and the conditions of inequality; Marx and 
Mao are important influences. The poems also combine a deep knowledge 
of science with practical expertise in geology and botany: the devotions of a 
naturalist are frequently audible. And always there is literature: the history 
of English poetry, and the collective, global memory of the English language. 

During the interview, Prynne often referred to his etymological dic- 
tionary (Barnhart’s), doubled in bulk by his interleaved notes, citations, 
and correspondence with the editors of the OED. The difficulty of his 
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language, the liberties of his syntax, and the complexity of his prosody have 
steadily increased as he approached the volume most discussed here, Kazoo 
Dreamboats; or, On What There Is (2011). He freely conceded that the poems 
are not written with the reader in mind. How this can seem a necessary and 
even generous commitment, of a piece with his career as a dedicated teacher, 
is one of the mysteries of his poetry. 

This is the first substantial interview Prynne has given. The final tran- 
script came to 152,000 words— 495 printed pages. At Prynne’s insistence, we 
have rendered his words in their English spellings. He declined to provide 
photographs. The edited fragment we print here begins during a discussion 
about a poetry reading that we had just attended together. 

— Jef Dolven and Joshua Kotin 


PRYNNE 
These poems we heard this evening, some of them were quite witty, some of 
them were adept. But they're all poems written by a poet, and I could do with- 
out that. I want a poet to break out of his or her poetic identity, to establish a 
whole new set of possibilities for the reader and for him- or herself. To hear 
poems that must have been written by a poet is to find them trapped in the 
poetic habits from which they originate. There wasn't a poem anywhere in 
that sequence that I heard that I would have been glad to read for a second 
time. They're all perfectly okay—humorous, relaxed, and entertaining, and 
extend his working practise. But they wouldn't do anything for me. You 
know? I can’t imagine why he did them. What was the motive? What was the 
serious development of his practise that poems like that would help him to 


find his way to? It didn’t seem to be that those questions had any good answers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s talk about the development of your practise. You were an undergradu- 
ate here at Cambridge. Tell us about your work with the scholar and poet 
Donald Davie. 


PRYNNE 
My teacher when I was a student in my third year was Donald Davie, who 


was a poet, and we came to know each other quite well. I couldn’t say that 
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I knew him warmly, but I did have a good regard for him because he was a 
serious scholar. Hed written Articulate Energy (1955). He'd written a number 
of books of poems, all of which I’d studied quite closely. We did work on 
Pound, we did work on Eliot, we did work on Stevens, we did work on Yeats, 
and had spirited discussions of each. So the English scene with regard to late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century poetry was part of our remit. We 
were active with it. And my interest in American poets flowed out of that. 
Davie wanted very much to be a poet. I think he probably knew in his 
heart of hearts that he actually wasn’t a poet, though he cared enough about 
poetry to commit himself to substantial efforts to develop some way of 
expanding his own writing practise. He was part of that Movement group 
of poets who wrote very defensively and traditionally, and Davie’s way out 
of that was to be interested in Eliot. His further way out of it was to be 
interested in Pound—and to be interested in Pound was not at that time 
conventional. Robert Conquest and the English Movement poets didn’t care 
much about Pound. He was just too wild. They took example from Eliot 
because Eliot was a more defensive and traditional mind. His adroitly ironi- 
cal, evasive temper suited them and their world pretty well, and insofar as 
that world had important experimental and innovative features, they were 
largely derived from Empson. Empson had little connection with Eliot and 
not much interest in Pound, so far as I know. But he was a very individual 
and eccentric and important figure amongst the writers in that era. Quite 


important to Davie. 


INTERVIEWER 


Did Davie introduce you to any younger poets? 


PRYNNE 
Davie introduced me to the name of Charles Tomlinson. He’d been 
Tomlinson’s teacher when Tomlinson was a student here. An important start- 
ing point for Tomlinson as a poet was Wallace Stevens. I had read a little of 
Stevens as a student before I came into connection with Davie, but there’s 
no doubt that my connection with Davie and through him with Tomlinson 
opened the door to Stevens as an important writer. That was a significant 
moment, too, because a world that had previously been occupied more or 


less exclusively by Pound and Williams now opened to another presence of a 
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very different kind, a seriously intellectual poet of cerebral focus, committed 
to an active intelligence of mind. This was quite distinct from anything that 
I'd found in Pound, or in Creeley, or in Olson, come to that. 

Tomlinson was a seriously intelligent poet but he was also a descriptive 
poet who wrote about the natural scene in a way that Stevens wouldn't do. Of 
course, that aroused a certain Englishness in me because I knew those land- 
scapes and was party to them and produced by them. Not from Tomlinson’s 
part of the world, but nonetheless, it was a very English kind of activity. So 
reading that and reading Stevens and starting to think about composing 
poems offered a great number of competing possibilities all converging upon 
each other. 

My early writing habits were not very distinctive. I would write these 
poems. I can’t say they gave me much satisfaction. I wrote them as best I 
knew how. When Га done them, I thought, Well, they’re all I can do, up to 


this moment. 


INTERVIEWER 


These are the poems in Force of Circumstance, your first book? 


PRYNNE 
Now I'm in danger of confabulating. By the time Force of Circumstance was 
being prepared for publication, I'd fallen out of love with it. I would prob- 
ably have suppressed it if it had been a practical possibility at the time. It had 
some of Davie’s fingerprints on it, it had some of Tomlinson’s fingerprints. It 
had a few other facile fingerprints of my own on it. If this was being a poet, 
it was not a very inviting idea. Here I’m probably inventing, but I did have 
the sense then that if I didn't start, wherever best I could, I would never go 
on. I had to start somewhere. It was going to be uncomfortable, disorderly, 
imitative, facile, foolish, childish—but I had to put this stuff down and do 
all these things because otherwise I'd never get past the starting block. I just 
had to go through the formalities of putting it into the outside world for 
readers to look at, and turn up their lips at, as I would, too, if I were one of its 
readers. Think of the very young Keats! Because Га got to get past this point, 
and there was no other way to get past it. I had to work my way through, 
almost like the psychoanalytic process, and have the extremely uncomfort- 


able experience of being an incompetent beginner. 
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With my best and not even particularly advanced critical reading self, I 
could see perfectly well that this work was not distinctive. It was imitative, 
and it didn’t have much in the way of strong possibilities. I was seeing all this 
strong possibility in the Don Allen anthology, but I knew I wasn’t going to 
be able to tune into that in a very convincing way because the English nature 
of the English language and its English resources inhibited that transfer. It 
was not a transfer that could be made just like that. So being a poet at that 


stage was very discomfiting. 


INTERVIEWER 
What were your initial impressions of Allen’s 1960 anthology, The New 


American Poetry? 


PRYNNE 

My copy was paperback and it fell to pieces out of intensive use. It became 
a loose-leaf assemblage because the back strip collapsed. It was not by any 
means just the star items that I read, I read Robert Duncan, I read of course 
all the Creeley items and the Olson items. But there was a lot of other 
material there. Kerouac, for example, wrote about automatic writing, and 
it was all completely new territory—I’d never seen anything like it before. 
What's more, it was full of energy and wackiness and innovation, and none 
of the English writers I had any knowledge of would ever have committed 
themselves to behaviour like that. It was not what authors were supposed to 
do. Being an author, certainly being a poet, was defensive and traditional 
and habit-forming, and Eliot and Yeats were the chief formative presences. 
Auden was around the place and was a slightly dangerous author. The Donald 
Allen anthology seemed to be a completely different world. 

It wasn’t exactly that the ideas or the arguments registered strongly with 
me. It was that the energy and innovativeness and newness of outlook, and 
the experiments with forms, prosodies, rhythms, and matters of presenta- 
tion, including the whole mise-en-page, were completely unprecedented in 
English practise at the time. To break up the presence of the word forms 
across the page and to distribute them according to rhythm and emphasis 


was unprecedented in British habit. 
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INTERVIEWER 


After you graduated from Cambridge in 1960, you spent some time at Harvard? 


PRYNNE 

I was in America on this cracked-up studentship. It was a curious affair 
because it was rather grand, and I got it after some complicated and 
demanding interviews—but it didn’t do very much in the way of income. I 
was impoverished as a student in America. I couldn’t travel, I couldn’t buy 
books, I couldn’t do anything very much. I didn’t have any money, which 
suited me fine, but I led a very isolated life. Popping in and out of the library 
and doing my stuff, I had a chance to assimilate some of my previous edu- 
cational experiences and to reflect on what I was going to do if I was going 
to do any more writing and what kind of writing it was going to be. Grave 
isolation was quite significantly useful for that purpose. 

I used to have my meals in an automat. I liked automats because they 
were completely impersonal. You just opened the small door and took out 
the plate and that was what you ate, you know. I remember thinking, I have 
rather few personal connections in this world. How far through this world 
could I go without exchanging a spoken word? Without any force, you know, 
just not actually speaking when you didn’t need to. My record was two and 
a half weeks. And this automat was one way of dispensing with chatter in 


mealtime. So I did have an isolated life. It was useful to me. I enjoyed it well. 


INTERVIEWER 


But you did have contact with people at Harvard? 


PRYNNE 
At Harvard, I met Cid Corman, a minorish writer of that era. I don’t 
remember quite how I met him. Probably in Gordon Cairnie’s Grolier Poetry 
Book Shop. Corman was the editor of Origin, the notable journal that he 
assembled and published and circulated. It was never circulated at cost. It was 
sent to selected recipients who were serious about the content. He started 
to send issues to me, and we met quite frequently and had talks. He was a 
very didactic man. Very serious in a not altogether comfortable way. Very 
censorious about my priggish habits. Justly so, I would say, probably. He was 


tolerant, and he was humorous enough to overlook some of the absurdities 
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of my priggishness. Nonetheless, it was a task he set himself to abridge these 
strange habits I had brought with me from England. 

I remember, for example, that there was to be a reading on the campus 
by this man called Snodgrass. Corman said we should go. And I said, Why, 
is Snodgrass an interesting writer? Corman said no. I said, Why should we 
go? And he said, Precisely because he’s not an interesting writer. It will be an 
object lesson for you, to see how a boring writer can make extremely boring 
headway with potentially interesting material, and to watch the wonderful 
language reduced to ashes in the hands of a facile and imitative and uninter- 
esting writer. This should open your eyes a little bit. It was a cruel idea, but 


absolutely appropriate. We went to it and I thought, Save me, save me. 


INTERVIEWER 
What were the practical effects of that experience? How did it affect your 


own writing? 


PRYNNE 

Gradually I became less cocksure. It made me have strong objections to the 
kind of thing I was doing. It didn’t make it any easier. My pencil insisted on 
writing this stuff that I was not very impressed by, or interested in. It took 
a while to work my way out of it. I would read Melville, and think, Jesus, 
this is the way to get free, but look at the cost. It must have completely 
destroyed the equanimity of Melville’s mind to project it into the strange 
alien violence of the pressures he put it under, the destinations he coerced 
it into. It was so different from someone like Stevens, who seemed to be 
calmly in control and deliberate in the writing practise. I thought, There 
must be some connection between these two. They are using the same lan- 
guage, they live in the same world. What is this? What's happening? What 
am I doing in this place? It was very disturbing. Being on one's own made 
it even more difficult to assimilate into it. I didn't have, as I said, any rela- 
tions to the Harvard apparatus. I was assigned to some scholars, I had a few 
meetings with Douglas Bush, one or two meetings with David Perkins, but 
they amounted to nothing. They were not interested in me, very justly. I was 
certainly not interested in them, equally justly. 

I eventually fell out with Cid Corman because he sent me an issue of 


Origin and one of the conditions of doing this was you should have an 
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exchange with him. You should closely read and be serious about what he 
had assembled. He sent an issue that contained some drafts of some latter- 
day Noh plays, and I wrote to Cid. I said, Cid, I have to be frank with you, 
and tell you to my great discomfort that I found this material boring. There’s 
no point in beating about the bush, it did not arouse my interest, it seemed 
repetitious, and the product was a kind of formulaic translation practise. It 
set off no sparks for me. He said, I was afraid you might think that, and I 
was afraid that others might think that, but in particular I’m sorry to find 
that you think it, too. And I think that means, probably, we've reached the 
end of the road. It was a just assessment. We had reached the end of the road. 
There was not much more he could tell me, and there was not much more 
I needed to hear from him. So we just thought it better to part. It was well 
managed, you know. He was an intelligent man. He realised this connection 
had run its course. But my connection with the work of Paul Celan at this 


time developed in part through his prompting. 


INTERVIEWER 


You were in correspondence with Charles Olson? 


PRYNNE 
Olson and I exchanged comments about all sorts of things, including the 
linguistics of poetic composition. It was clear to me that he'd been a very 
influential and powerful teacher. It was also clear, at one point, that Olson 
was thinking that if I'd been on the scene ten or fifteen years earlier, he 
would've invited me to join him on the Black Mountain team. Having read 
enough and heard enough about the way things were done there, I asked 
myself if I would have accepted such an invitation. I was quite clear that I 
would not have done so. It was not an institution that I could have willingly 
associated myself with, partly because they were such bullies. Olson and the 
others practised ascendency over the students and dominated their devel- 
opment, and offered themselves as exemplary models to be followed, not as 
choices to be made. Partly, too, because their knowledge of scholarship, and 
their understanding of things outside the ambience of personal interest and 
behaviour, was extremely casual. There were papers in the Black Mountain 
Review by Creeley that were grossly erroneous with regard to basic informa- 


tion. There was an absurd discussion about someone called Putnam, as I 
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recall. It was meant to be George Puttenham. Creeley had heard the name 
spoken and he propagated this absurd misidentification. I was incensed by 
the absurdity. Didn’t they have a library? Weren’t they able to check up on 
information? No, they weren’t interested in any sort of reliable connection 
with the data of literary practise. I wouldn’t have wanted to do that. I remem- 
ber thinking, rather priggishly I may say, that it was something I wouldn’t 
have done. For I was at a serious institute, and I’d been surrounded by seri- 
ous scholars who had serious habits. And even though I used these habits in 
my own interest, and explored them in my own way, it was a very stabilising 


framework. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you say something about poetry and scholarly responsibility? What’s 


the moment at which poetic license reaches the limit of its virtue? 


PRYNNE 

Well, that’s an extremely important question. It’s very difficult to know when 
you've reached such a boundary. Sometimes if a poet is lucky, he has friends 
who will take it upon themselves to point a few things out. One of the fea- 
tures of Pound’s isolation in Rapallo was that he separated himself from 
clever friends who could say, Come off it, Ezra, for heaven’s sake, wise up, pay 
attention, don’t be so stupid, read a few things, let me tell you what I think as 
a reader of your stuff. But he isolated himself. He was surrounded by people 
who believed in these crackpot economic ideas. And none of them told him 
that he was going off the rails. 

I'm afraid the same would have been true with Olson. Some intelligent 
friend should have said, Look, Charlie, it's all very well, but there comes a 
point where you're answerable for certain uses of material. Your readers and 
students are going to say, Are we to follow down these roads, and if so, where 
are they going to take us? If you don’t care about these questions, then you've 
abandoned one of the important things that it means to be a poet. Yeats 
made a regular ass of himself in his adoption of spiritualist blarney, even if 
he was mostly just playing with it. 

After all, one of the few things that was to be said for Davie and Empson 
was that they kept their mental equipment at work. And Olson vandalised 


his intellectual equipment as his career went along. He took all sorts of 
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archaeological material and bungled it around to make these farragoes of 
Nordic mythology. It was very uncomfortable to me, because not only had 
I read all these German texts which he couldn't read, but I'd studied as an 
undergraduate the Old Icelandic corpus, and I'd learned Old Icelandic as a 
language. I could just about read these Old Icelandic poems. Olson would 
go off onto a romance about them and he hadn't the faintest idea what he 
was talking about. And I would think, Why doesn't he read this material? 
Well, he can’t read this material. Why doesn't he /earn to read this material? 
There are translations he could read. He could start to understand things. 
But by that stage it was too late for him. The Mayan stuff, for example. He 
had no real understanding of how glyph languages work. It was a romantic, 
liberational idea for him, but it took leave of historical record rather early 


and rather freely. 


INTERVIEWER 


You were also in correspondence with Edward Dorn? 


PRYNNE 
I got to know Dorn through this connection with the American poets of 
that era. We were very cordial, very close friends for a very long period of 
time. Fifty years or so. I still miss him very much. The connection was very 
vivid and very constant and indeed the archive of our correspondence runs 
to near fifty binders of papers. We made travels together, in England and in 
the U.S. We spent a good deal of time amusing each other by wickedness 
and absurdity and all sorts of other fantastical adventures. We talked about 


politics endlessly in these exchanges, as I recall. 


INTERVIEWER 


Practical politics? American and English politics? 


PRYNNE 
Yes. Global and American and English, wide-ranging arguments. Mostly 
skeptical and scathing. American foreign policy was a subject of constant 
amazement. We could scarcely believe our eyes and ears about what we heard 


was going on at this time. 
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INTERVIEWER 


This was the era of the Vietnam War? 


PRYNNE 


Yes, oh yes. 


INTERVIEWER 


Was that a transformation of political opinion for you? Or a continuation? 


PRYNNE 
That’s a very difficult question to answer accurately. I certainly, as time 
went on, became much more committed ideologically to what would be 
regarded as a left-wing, rather European-influenced point of view. I’m not 
quite sure when this transition occurred, because I don’t think I would ever 
have thought of myself as inclined towards Marxist opinions when I was a 
student. I certainly objected to Raymond Williams’s ideologies when he was 
my teacher. He didn’t promote them very actively, but it was clear that they 
were an important part of his work. It was partly because he was a stodgy 
performer. He didn’t have brilliance. He didn’t have wit and sharpness of 
mind. Stylistically, it wasn’t an attractive pursuit. But nonetheless, his opin- 
ions ought to have aroused more of an echo with me, and they didn't. It was 


curious because my parents were both staunch socialists. 


INTERVIEWER 


And now? 


PRYNNE 
I would probably now describe myself as a peculiar and extraneous Marxist, 
in some sense of that word. Keston Sutherland, who was my student and who 
is now exemplary and active in our friendship as poets, is a more commit- 
ted and ferociously ideological Marxist than I am. We have quite frequent 
exchanges, because he’s become deeply enmeshed in Hegelian interpretation 
and argument. I have tried to persuade him that just as I’m not really interested 
in the exemplary nature of authorship, and the influential nature of didactic or 
instructional presence in the lives of others, so I regard the Marxist argument as 


a humanistic projection of political narrative. When we have these arguments, 
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І explain to Keston that I’m probably more interested in Engels, in his dialectic 
of nature, than I am in Marx. He says, That's because you've already claimed the 
benefit of what you choose not now to give credence to in the Marxian tradi- 
tion, which has influenced your thought to the point where you now don’t need 
it. I say, That's one way of interpreting it, but you would say that, wouldn't you? 

But, certainly, political ideas have become more influential in my think- 
ing practise and they come into my poems quite frequently. In Brass (1971), 
there’s quite a lot of overt ideological vocabulary milling about, which you 
wouldn't have found to that degree or of that kind in The White Stones, to 
that degree or of that kind. So there’s been a movement, somehow. I can’t 
put my finger on quite when or where or how it occurred. It may indeed have 
been partly in response to world events: the Vietnam affair and other serious 


ideological disturbances. 


INTERVIEWER 


And you later became interested in Mao? 


PRYNNE 

More so than in the thought of Marx, in fact. The narrative that Mao Zedong 
invented and devised to produce a native Chinese style of Marxism was and is 
still extremely interesting to me. That interest is written on the surface and in 
the crevices all over Kazoo Dreamboats. So it’s still an active part of my think- 
ing practise, which is curious because it’s no longer part of the intellectual 
world of the Chinese. They’ve abandoned this area mostly, to my great dis- 
comfort. They’ve become a capitalist country with reckless commercialism, 
which has replaced any sort of ideological purpose that gave direction and 
point to their social aspirations. I would have been more comfortable in the 
bad period of Chinese Maoism than I am in the good period of post-Maoist 
China, which is full of unwholesome abandonments of serious disposition. 
Mao was a serious revolutionary. His revolutionary style is there to be read 
about, and I read about it extensively. He started off in the countryside and in 
Hunan Province, and built up a kind of working base with agricultural work- 
ers to make a transit between an old-style, institutional, defensive capitalism, 
and a new kind of world open to activity of the more constructive kind. 

I've travelled all over, I lived and worked in Hunan Province for a time. 


I went to the Maoist birthplace as an act of pious recognition, and I read 
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most of Mao’s works at one time or another with a good deal of attention. 
The 1937 essay “On Contradiction” is one of his major essays. Most Western 
readers find it nonsensical, and pour scorn on my interest in it—fat lot I 
care. It’s been a serious connection for me because Mao has a complex under- 
standing of the task of the dialectic. He believes that dialectic is a principle 
of relationship and activity within the material order itself, the actual order 
of nature, and not just within the intellectual order. It has meant a lot to 
me. As Adorno’s Negative Dialectics did. I'm not an Adornoite. Quite a lot 
of Cambridge literary intellectuals have signed up for a kind of Adorno- 
type commitment. I’ve never quite been of that commitment, but his under- 
standing of the dialectic process, particular to self-enfranchisement from the 
metaphysical German tradition, which is so overbearing and so constrain- 
ing—Adorno finds very ingenious and witty ways of liberating himself from 


the constraints of the German tradition. 


INTERVIEWER 


What has Mao’s career meant to you? 


PRYNNE 
That’s a painful question. I was good friends with Joseph Needham, a fellow 
and master of this college. He was a great scholar in the history of Chinese 
thought. I'd had many talks with him and he was a very kind and intelligent 
and friendly and wonderful person to know. He had a very curious confusion 
of commitments. He was a committed Taoist, a committed Maoist, and a 
committed Christian, which is a pretty difficult mixture, as he himself would 
acknowledge. Не say, I don’t know how I manage to make these things lie 
down together, and whenever I think about it I find myself in a confusion, 
so I try not to think about it. Contradiction was something he was very 
familiar with. But the later career of Mao Zedong was a matter of great dis- 
tress to him, and indeed it was to me. Because it all flies off the rails, most 
conspicuously with the Cultural Revolution. But there’s a period before this, 
too, when the agricultural policies are imposed on commune-type farming 
practise, which have disastrous, terrible, destructive consequences. We in 
the West didn’t understand that for a very long time. Information was very 


slow to come through. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Let’s turn back to England, and to Davie—did you introduce him to Dorn’s 


work? 


PRYNNE 
Yes, definitely. Davie read Dorn with admiration, and eventually decided 
to offer him a visiting post at the new University of Essex, where Davie had 
become pro-vice-chancellor or something. So Dorn comes over, he comes 
back to Essex and is installed there, just in time for the massive student unrest 
and uprising of that era. So the campus becomes a hotbed of fervent wild- 
ness, and there is Dorn in the middle of it, with Davie as his mentor and 
supporter on one side, and all this wildness on the other side. And Dorn 
was not interested in defending institutions or their values, or in paying 
any attention to their stability. If there were active energy and excitement, 
he would be there instantly. So he and Davie had fantastic rows. Davie said, 
You're an institutional wrecker, I regret bitterly that I invited you here. You're 
attempting to collaborate in the destruction of an institute to which I’ve 
given my heart and soul. You have no right to behave in this fashion. It was a 
really awful falling out. And it was absolutely characteristic of Dorn. He just 
thought excitement was important. He had no loyalty to institutions. Why 
should he have? They'd never done anything for him. They'd never offered 


him any permanency or steadiness or support. 


INTERVIEWER 


That would have been around 1968? What was happening in your poems? 


PRYNNE 
Well, Force of Circumstance didn't have any sales, it had almost no reviews. So 
this was the end ofthe line for that. I can't quite remember the chronology of 
the next steps, but very soon after that, The English Intelligencer had started 
up. It was initiated by Andrew Crozier, who'd been a student of mine and 
who spent some time in America and studied with Olson. That was, almost 
certainly, a step that got me out of this silly Force of Circumstance nonsense. 
I disconnected myself from it by taking the Don Allen route and working 
it seriously, pondering what it meant and experimenting with it. One of the 


other escape routes for me was my continued correspondence with Dorn. 
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We didn’t talk about poetry much, but we were very energetic and it was an 
adventurous correspondence. It was a great escape route to talk to someone 
who came from an entirely different background, who had an entirely dif- 
ferent sense of the world and language and the possibilities of language. It 


was very liberating. 


INTERVIEWER 


Tell us more about The English Intelligencer. 


PRYNNE 

I have learned quite a bit from reading this book by Alex Latter, Late 
Modernism and “The English Intelligencer.” It’s true that Andrew Crozier's 
idea was, to put it in rather crudely synoptic form, that the big American 
explosion of postwar writing opened up all sorts of new energy and possibil- 
ity for writing. But it was very deeply connected to the indigenous American 
practise. Melville and Hawthorne, Whitman, Pound and Williams, the great 
precursors in America. Crozier’s idea was that we had to find an innovative 
option to activate this new energy without simply parroting the American 
work, a way to do it in an English fashion that would connect with some- 
thing in the English background without being parasitical or ridiculously 
imitative. He wanted to find a way to develop this active interchange of 
energy of new composition and of new ideas that was not hemmed in by 
traditional publications of the old-fashioned heavyweight commercial kind. 

That’s the way this thing was born. It was always a mimeographed set of 
sheets. I did most of the mimeographing because I got access to a machine 
while I was in college, and I managed to snap up a lot of free paper. We did 
all the things, more or less in the backwoods of the institution. Andrew used 
to type up the duplicating skins. Sometimes Peter Riley did some of them. 
I'd do a bit of typing, but I also ran off the machine. It was very energetic. It 
opened out and mobilised a lot of new energy from a lot of different people, 
many of them in and around Cambridge, or connected with here. But it was 
not sectarian in that sense. There were all sorts of far-flung people involved— 
MacSweeney from Newcastle, several people from Bristol, all over Britain, 
in fact. It was a short run, two or three years, but it focused and fostered a 
lot of energy, and created a step out of the moribund, defensive, traditional 


straitjacket of English poetic writing at that time. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Many of your poems for the Intelligencer would appear in The White 
Stones—a book that is unusually long, and changes a lot as it goes on. Your 


later books seem, by contrast, to be discrete events. 


PRYNNE 
That’s true. Brass was a distinct break with its precursor practise, and the 
books that followed it likewise involved quite drastic transitions. I watched 
Eliot’s career—I make it sound conscious though I’m probably inventing this 
particular distinctness of attention—but I watched Eliot’s career, and after 
he'd done The Waste Land, with Pound’s brilliant redaction, he goes on to 
write Ash-Wednesday. It’s a work that is very Eliotic, full of Eliot’s mixture 
of sarcasm and reverence. I found it very uncomfortable because I thought 
that mixture was very familiar. Essentially, it’s a mélange of elements that 
were already a part of his practise, and not going anywhere. They were going 
to retard his ability to continue to be a serious experimental poet, because 
every time you repeat yourself you disable an opportunity to be original in 
the work that follows. Eliot became, I think, very seriously impeded by his 
sense of the tradition that he created for himself. Four Quartets so much 


admires its own origination. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you always need a clean break? 


PRYNNE 
I remember writing Down where changed (1979). It was not committed to 
being attractive. I won't say it was an ugly book, deliberately, in the way 
that some of the English painters of the early twentieth century painted in 
ugly fashion deliberately. They had an ideological commitment to not being 
pretty. But it was a harsh book. 

Dorn used to say, Don’t finish a book until you've written at least five 
pages of its successor collection. Otherwise you'll get stranded between 
books, and that’s a very painful position to be in. I never wanted to take 
that view. It would mean you'd be partially repeating yourself all the time. 
You'd never make a clean break, never start anything significantly new for 


yourself. When Down where changed approached its conclusion, I thought, 
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Shall I shut the door on this book? I knew it was going to be a dangerous 
thing to do. And then I thought, Damn it, I will. I just will. I'm not going to 
just keep a little thread going so that I’ve got a nice little corner I can revert 
to. ГЇ get rid of it, ГІЇ terminate it, if necessary by violent means. And it was 
a costly enterprise to do that. There was a quite considerable hiatus between 
the conclusion of that book and my ability to get going on something else. 
But I’m glad I did it then. Many of my collections have been the consequence 
of a terminal relation with their predecessors. 

There were a few small collections more recently—Unanswering 
Rational Shore (2001) and books of that period—which do have a certain 
kind of attention to the same sources of energy. They are, on the whole, 
rather negative and painful books, rather sarcastic about the abuses of the 
language process. Looking back on them now, I could easily have limited 
myself to one of those collections. I didn’t have to do four, or three, or even 
two. That’s the only point I can think of in my composing work where I 


haven’t been able to start afresh. 


INTERVIEWER 


Whats the fear in repeating yourself? 


PRYNNE 
There’s an element of fear, and it’s difficult to describe quite what the motiva- 
tion of it is. Writers had better not be too cocksure that they’ve got inspira- 
tion on their side. I have seen enough writers get stuck by not being vigilant 
enough about the tendency of their own work to repeat itself: You can call it 
fear, but you can also call it a kind of vigilance that motivates a writer to keep 
his wits about him—or her. As the circumstances around you change and 
develop, if you don’t change and develop, you get stuck. You get left behind 
with yourself. You find that you're in the company of somebody who’s not 
any longer very interesting. You maintain a kind of dummy interest by simply 
performing similar antics. Occasionally I would write poems like this, and Га 
think, My God, I don’t have to do this. I always found it difficult to destroy 
poems, so it was a matter of some defence with me—perhaps fear is not a 
wrong word—to write a poem which I couldn't love and couldn't want, but 


didn't have the energy to destroy. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Did you write many poems you found you could not love? 


PRYNNE 

Certainly in the early stages I had to write the unloved poems. I couldn’t 
exorcise them unless I gave them the houseroom of a performance. Did it, 
went through with it, saw what came out, saw that it was not what I wanted 
to do, or that I wanted to be the person who had done it. It was an impor- 
tant part of my quite conscious practise to write work from which I would 
eagerly detach myself. I did not want to continue to be the author of work I 
had previously written. 

I actually didn't much want to be a poet, frankly, because I regarded this 
as an extremely self-gratifying motivation, and not one that held any charms 
for me. Every time some grand poet shot his mouth off—or hers—about 
some issue of the day, they talked such nonsense with such grave and ridicu- 
lous confidence that it struck me as a terrible career option, to be consulted 
as a poet about matters of moment. I never found that an interesting idea 
for one minute. 

When I'd written a work, it wasn’t going to be a convincingly accom- 
plished, independent composition until I'd gotten my fingers out of it. It had 
to be done with. That's why publishing was a great relief to me. It got it out 
of the circulatory system. That's why I was never keen on going into antholo- 
gies, because that makes for a little museum display of pieces you've done 
once, or twice, and people think, Oh yes. Nor much keen on republication. 
When New York Review Books comes along with their offer—to reissue The 
White Stones—1 think it slightly comical, really rather absurd at this stage to 


publish that work. As if somehow it'll stand on its own. 


INTERVIEWER 


Does it stand on its own? 


PRYNNE 
I think it is characteristic of a certain moment in the history of its time. I 
was a lot younger and involved in working out a marriage prospect for my 
own development as a family person, which was fraught with emotional 


risks and complexities. I was not very good at the emotional life of personal 
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relations. I was clumsy, and inexperienced, and fumbling much of the time. 
A typical piece of ridiculous, gawky intellectualism. You suppose that being 
in love would be a joyous and exciting and liberating experience. I found it 
exceptionally demanding. I couldn’t make it work well. I couldn’t make my 
situations seem to work in a way that would do credit to both of us. It seemed 
difficult to act genuinely and with true emotion without being ridiculous and 
facile. The dangers of a sort of self-imitation seemed paramount, and it was 
very difficult to judge what would be authentic expressions of true feeling in 
that era. So many of these poems are stranded in that difficult hinterland of 
emotions that don’t have a comfortable, relaxed, natural home. 

When I was correcting the proofs of this New York Review version, there 
were all sorts of embarrassing moments when I thought, Oh I can’t do this, 
what was I thinking of ? Why should I write like this? There’s a certain sort 
of bogus spiritism in the work that embarrasses me. I think, What did I do 
that for? Why couldn’t I purge it out? There’s a rather facile emotionalism 
that was indulged in the book, too. You can forgive it as a young man with 
enthusiasm. But I look at it and I think, Was it necessary to do that? Yes, it 
was necessary to do that. That’s precisely the answer to the question. It was 
necessary. I couldn't have done what followed unless I'd gone through that. 

There aren’t all that many poems that I’ve produced which I’m unques- 
tionably glad to have written. Not many. In many cases, I have reserve— 
sometimes quite serious reserve. It’s quite often the case that those reserves 
enabled me to go on and do the next thing. They’ve been a source of energy 
to start fresh and say, Don’t do that again. Think about this, and work out 


some route. 


INTERVIEWER 
Frank O’Hara often said that he would much rather get on to the next poem 
than linger over the last. He has been an important poet for you since you 


first encountered him in Allen’s anthology. 


PRYNNE 
O'Hara loved fun, and he was exceptionally, ironically, estranged from the 
idea of simple and unquestionable enjoyment. Enjoyment was a kind of task 
for Frank. He was an extremely moral poet. Very burdened with a sense of 


obligation and of self-question with regard to the liveliness of life. He was 
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very jocular, and jostled with the possibilities of making fun, and making 
fun of, being full of satirical wit. And underneath this satirical wit, there was 
a constant, barely perceptible nibble of melancholia, in the sense that the 
pursuit of fun was a fragile affair. It kept breaking down, your friends kept 
falling by the wayside. Your sense of the buoyancy of life was constantly at 
risk. And this risk was something he was tasked to endure. It was the task of 
the poet to recognise that this risk was real, and he was prepared to throw the 
possibility of happiness, and fun, into the risk-play of being a poet. “To Hell 
with It,” for example, one of O’Hara’s wonderful ode poems, is witty, buoy- 
ant, flamboyant, but at the same time, gloomily melancholic. Why should 
O'Hara, confronted with grief, or sorrow, feel that as a poet he has some 
duty to write an elegy? No, he had a duty to be happy. A duty to himself, to 
maintain the buoyancy of poetical happiness. But this sense of inward con- 
sistency was always at risk. And he accepted this risk. I think he pursued it. 
That’s why he was so much better than most of the poets around him, who 
juggled with playfulness of increasingly imitative kinds. 

If you expand your range beyond the experience of friends and family 
and the joys of nature, happiness is a very fragile idea. Because the world 
is so full of misery—so full of disaster and destruction, and violence, and 
vituperative vindictiveness, of political exploitation, of financial insecurity, 
of the breakdown of trust, and the whole international crisis world of terror 
and struggles for justice, that it’s not easy to see how a poet can claim any 
right to be happy, while all this is going on. To be a poet, and to be there in 
the thick of an important and powerful language, is to be in direct potential 
communication with every part of the world’s action, including, without 
doubt, all its misery. 

It’s difficult not to be overwhelmed by the sense that language joins you 
up to the powers of lamentation. At the same time, that’s where the dialecti- 
cal aspect frequently has its task to perform. Contradiction and oppositional 
thinking, ironical thinking, has to find a way to juggle up these terms, so 
that the mood quality, and the emotional, and moral tonalities involved, 
maintain their power without becoming oppressively single-minded. Single- 


mindedness is no good to a poet. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did O’Hara do for your work? 
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PRYNNE 
He was a great fountainhead of energy. He was a great originator of metrical 
and prosodic experiment. His poems had terrific brio, and they moved about 
the page and galvanised the page space. Sometimes he would nearly stop, 
and then not stop. He was extremely skilled at playing this notion of his own 
continuity in writing a piece. He wasn’t really writing projective verse in an 
Olsonian manner, because the Olson manner has a personality projection. 
Although O'Hara allows a kind of poetic personality to be at stake on the 
page, it’s a kind of rhetorical projection. We know it’s a plaything, and he’s 
toying it around with great skill and some degree of abandonment. It doesn’t 
matter to him if it gets damaged, because he’s got others up his sleeve. “In 
Memory of My Feelings” has got a whole series of alternative personalities, 
and when one gets damaged, or lost on the way, he'll mobilise another. It’s 


exceptionally virtuosic. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let’s fast-forward to a recent book, one that has come up already—Kazoo 


Dreamboats. 


PRYNNE 
Kazoo was an unprecedented and unexpected kind of composition. I was 
very conscious that it was well out of line from anything I’ve tried to do 
before. It was full of an extremely complex system of self-contradictions 
which ought to produce serious disorder in the thought process, and I simply 
said to myself, more or less consciously, I’m going to let it do that. I contra- 
dicted some of my deeply held beliefs and opinions. I deliberately as if by 
a kind of necessitous instinct wrote myself into overt opposition to them. 
When it was all done, and I came to read this work, as if produced from 
an alien planet, I would ask myself, Do I hold these views? Do I believe 
these opinions? Do they replace and permanently cancel the points of view 
which preceded them? Is the damage mortal and deliberate, and am I going 
to stand by the damage? Or is it just a phase I went through, just some wild 
extravagance, and do I then revert to being the kind of person that I was 
before? If so, with what alteration? These are very uncomfortable questions. 
And I have lived with them because I really was, and am, unable to answer 


them. In that sense it’s the most disordering work I’ve ever composed, and it 
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has left me in a great confusion of mind. Sometimes I’m quite satisfied with 
the confusion and sometimes I’m deeply mortified by it. It ought not to be 
in quite such a state of perpetual jeopardy. The process of composing it was 


very peculiar and discrepant. 


INTERVIEWER 


Tell us about the process of writing the poem. 


PRYNNE 

In the spring of 2011, I had one of these feelings that I sometimes have, that 
maybe I’m about to write something. Maybe something’s coming along. I 
had no idea what it might be, I just thought, Well, something is in the works. 
And the more I thought about it, the more I had no idea what it might be. 
I wasn’t sure I needed to know. Maybe I needed to clear a space to decide 
what it was going to be, without making any preemptive allocations. And so 
I resolved this in a way that I'd never done before: I decided to compose in a 
completely alien environment. What this meant was that I needed to leave 
my comfortable home and all my usual appurtenances—books and papers 
and reference material and all the rest of it. It would mean going to a foreign 
country. It would mean going to a country in which the spoken language was 
not English, where I didn’t know a single word of the spoken language of this 
new environment. Itd have to be reasonably economical to get there, and rea- 
sonably economical to spend some time there. It might have been Finland; 
but I chose to go to Thailand, because I'd been to Thailand once before. 

I arranged and clocked into an hotel, a very modest, cheap hotel in 
Bangkok, with the sole purpose of writing whatever this composition was 
going to be. And right up to the last minute I had no idea whether it would 
be anything at all. I took with me a mountain of paper and pencils, my 
laptop—in order to verify certain sorts of material I might want to lean 
on—and one book. The book choice surprised me and it would totally sur- 
prise you, because it was a very recently published textbook concerning a 
particular species of weak molecular forces known as van der Waals forces. 
When I saw that this book, V. Adrian Parsegian's Van der Waals Forces: A 
Handbook for Biologists, Chemists, Engineers, and Physicists, had been pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press, I just knew it was going to be an 


important book to me. I couldn't tell you why, but I'd already encountered 
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this phenomenon of molecular forces and I knew I was going to care about 
it, partly because it was going to support a certain instinct I had about the 
structure of material things, which was increasingly an important question 
to me. I'd become a kind of materialist in some abstract sense of the word, 
more progressively as my thought practises have developed. 

This hotel, by the way, had an all-night restaurant, which meant that at 
four o'clock in the morning, I could go down and have ice cream and coffee 
and refresh my spirits and return to my writing desk and write another slab 
of stuff. I wrote feverishly, uninterruptedly throughout the whole three-week 
period. Something I'd never done in my life before. For example, I never gave 
ita title. I had no idea what its subject matter was going to be. I had no idea 
about its range of material. I had no idea about its prosodic formalism. I had 
no idea how long it was going to be, if it was going to be terminable ог inter- 
minable. I would engage in writing sessions that lasted, say, four or five hours, 
and then I'd be exhausted and I'd break off. Sometimes I'd sleep. Sometimes, 
if it was daytime, I'd have a little walk in the outside air to clear my thoughts. 
Then Га go down to the restaurant and help myself to coffee and ice cream, 
which was my staple nutritional support. Then I'd go back upstairs again. 
And my rule, when I'd go back upstairs, was never to read any more than the 
previous ten lines. By the time I got to page twenty-plus, I had no idea what 
the rest of it was about, because I'd never once turned the pages back to see 
what the earlier writing had been doing. I was very, very focused. I was in 
a state of almost constant exhilaration. It seemed like a terrific moment of 
liberty to be able to write directly onto the paper what seemed to be the next 
thing to be written down. Some of the things I wrote down astonished me. 
Га think, Did I write that? Don't ask! Did I mean that? Don't ask! What 
does it mean for what going to come next? Don't ask! I switched off all the 
question-forming practise. It was not automatic pilot. I was fully in posses- 
sion of my senses. It's true that quite a lot of text and thoughts came forward 
and offered themselves to be written down. But it was not the Kerouac-type, 
random, automatic writing. It was indeed the reverse of that: very deliberate 
and fully self-aware. At the same time, it surprised me a lot. I wrote down 
opinions I couldnt believe I held. I violated opinions I had held previously 
for a long time. I simply trampled them down. Why did I do that? Was it 
deliberate, reckless violence? No, there was some kind of principle involved, 


but I couldn't for the life of me say what the principle was. 
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INTERVIEWER 


How did it violate your opinions, and which opinions did it violate? 


PRYNNE 

Well, in the era of The White Stones there is a certain implicit metaphysi- 
cal idealism and quasi-religious vocabulary, with which in retrospect I have 
not been altogether comfortable. The tendency is recognisably English; it’s 
difficult to avoid vocabulary of that kind. The Kazoo Dreamboats venture 
pushed me into this other territory quite strongly, and opened some areas 
of contradiction that were unavoidable. I'd already been seriously thinking 
about dialectics as a method of confronting certain kinds of opposition or 
contradictory structures of thought. 

The one major thing was this extremely unexpected and forceful pres- 
ence of Langland and the Piers Plowman enterprise. He just appeared. I took 
that very seriously. Partly because the structural contradictions in Langland’s 
thought were so central to the whole idea of his being a poet and doing the 
tasks of poetry. The Franciscan idea of a sacred poverty was so important 
to him and was so visibly violated by everything in the social world around 
him. He cares deeply, and is worried stiff by what kind of answers he can find 
to the questions of human conduct, the questions of equitable justice, the 
questions of honorable satisfaction of one’s sacred religious duties. The line 
movement and the whole structure of these rather long lines that Langland 
writes are movements of profound worry. He suffered this poem, and didn’t 
avoid what writing it seems to have thrust upon him. 

At the same time, there were other thematic elements that came into 
this poem of mine, unexpectedly and without preparation, one of which was 
Parmenides. When Parmenides swam into view, it was partly because of the 
way in which this great poem of his, this philosophical treatise, is presented 
as a strange voyage in which the speaker mounts a chariot into the heavens 
and makes a celestial course across the sky. I was able, because I had this 
laptop with me with fortunately all the right connections, to access a whole 
translation of Parmenides and to reread it pretty thoroughly right there on 
the screen. To my surprise, I more or less identified what I thought was the 
main thrust: the Parmenidean argument about being, and the vocabulary 
used to describe the questions of being and non-being. I found myself in 


quite rigorous disagreement with that argument. Well, I had never thought 
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about Parmenides as an author you could disagree with. But I wrote it 
straight into the poem. 

The study of these roundabout sources left me with something about the 
molecular structure of matter, which of course was a theme of great inter- 
est to the pre-Socratics. They were struggling to understand the nature of 
the material world. The molecular view of the structure of matter seemed 
to me—I don’t suppose I would have thought of it like this, but this is one 
simplified way of putting it—an antidote to a certain kind of spiritism. It 
provides an argument against a whole slab of metaphysics in the German 
tradition, a whole slab of metaphysical idealism in the English Romantic tra- 
dition. I found myself resentful about this idealism, partly because it philo- 
sophically and theoretically no longer seemed to command my loyalties, 
and partly because it was a very expensive dodge that provokes a great deal 
of trouble in thinking clearly about the world situation. These comfortable 
middle-class values assume loyalty to an accepted class structure which by 
clear implication denies shared social justice to large segments of the plane- 
tary population. 

I’ve always held this view that poets had better be clear about where 
their allegiances lie, because otherwise they're going to go sailing off into an 
empyrean, which is a luxury they should never afford themselves. I was rather 
on my guard about this, and that meant that, well, in particular one of my 
targets was Wordsworth. There are remarks in this poem which are directly 
anti-Wordsworthian digs about the elevation of spirit that Wordsworth so 
cogently and eloquently propounds. I have believed that kind of worldview, 
despite the burden of explicit complication that it contains. Implicitly, for all 
my working life, Wordsworth has been a kind of icon in my way of thinking 
about the world, for so many different reasons. So, to find Wordsworth becom- 


ing a figure of opposition in my writing practise was of great surprise to me. 


INTERVIEWER 


We would like to ask you about a particular passage. Just a few lines: 


For sure not in good likeness, profile in slant along the catchment 
proposed, the speech corridor. The sentence in word build is additive 
but logic partitions the stream, sense outriders thicken its pur- 


pose impossible for anything not to be or not if by its own option 
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of necessity, thus it is impossible for anything to not be. That 
state of not being anything is reserved for nothing, heavily in 
occupation. But and to not be is the being also variant of possible 
utter inbuilt outcry or by speech device against not must (by self- 
necessity) be not where it is but what it does, to do as against 

not to cause to be done: on the right boys, on the left girls, 


decreed for the children of fate graded in charity. 


PRYNNE 

Well, I wouldn’t like to be confronted with a passage like that, now that 
we've propounded it. I'd walk out, I think. I remember when I used to 
have to set for an exam a select passage for discussion, citing a passage from 
Beckett, a heavily ironical passage. In those days one had to go to the exam 
room in case there were questions about the paper. There must have been 
about 150 kids all crouched over their desks, perusing this passage, and one 
of them laughed outright! And I thought, Wow. That is exactly correct! A 
really choice moment, this was. A very solemn moment and he laughed like 
a dragon. It was very reassuring. 

So we've got this passage: “on the right boys, on the left girls.” It’s partly 
in reference to the strange gender distinctions in Parmenides, but it's also 
a reference to William Blake. In Songs of Innocence, in one of the chimney- 
sweep poems, in his illustration, the charity kids are being paraded. The 
chimney-sweep boys are being mobilised because they can be sent up chim- 
neys and made to serve a useful purpose; no one will care that this will cor- 
rode their lungs and eventually kill them. The beadles who are conducting 
this charity procession up to St. Paul's, where the Thanksgiving will be sung, 
have arranged it so that the boys are on the right and the girls are on the left 
so there shall be no hanky-panky. 

But otherwise, this is a heavily complex set of manoeuvres with vocabu- 
lary. I wouldn't like to have to try a rational explanation of it. The corridor 
idea has been in this poem from the very opening sentence, a kind of access 
route within the structure of an habitation or an edifice. But also a speech 
corridor is the way a sentence constructs its sequacious development through 
its syntax to become an oppositional part of discourse. At the same time, 
corridors are frequently features of custodial institutions. They restrict and 


marshal the possibility of movement in certain ways. The corridor occurs 
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right at the conclusion of the poem, too. It’s an idea that’s been floating 
about. It’s not been in any sense defined. But it’s floating as an idea. 

The play with words like something and nothing and anything is part of 
the way in which these representative abstract pronouns are constructed 
in discourse; very cogently reviewed in Richard Gale, Negation and Non- 
Being. Most European languages have structures of this kind. Most Oriental 
languages don’t have structures of this kind. I’m not quite sure if there’s a 
Chinese word for zothing—probably, there is. But I’m sure there isn't a word 
for anything. And, indeed, it’s not possible rigorously to ask what the relation 
between nothing and anything would be. They’re just pronoun devices to 
handle certain options which are going to make reference to one thing rather 
than to another thing. This is a metaphysically playful series of conjurations 


with these words and the suggestions that they make. 


INTERVIEWER 


The poem seems to remember so much— science, literary history, philosophy. 


PRYNNE 

Well, one inhabits a hall of mirrors, a whole series of echoes from reading, 
from experience, from life practise and the rest. This becomes richer and 
denser as time goes on. It's also complicated by forgetfulness, things that you 
only in part remember. In the case of Dreamboats, one of my strategic rea- 
sons for adopting this isolation-chamber aspect was precisely to disable the 
immediate presence of prompts to memory, so as to activate the more remote 
contents ofthe memory chamber, because they wouldn't be impeded by visual 
cues. My empty crow’s nest, this bland and blank bedroom in the middle of 
Bangkok, was not going to serve up any distractions. It was an echo chamber. 

I remembered, because I had been involved in this poem a lot, that 
double sestina of Sidney , “Ye Goatherd Gods.” I quote from that in this 
Kazoo poem, from memory. I may have called it up on the laptop in order 
not to misquote it. But my use of the laptop, aside from getting things like 
Parmenides and Langland up on the screen in front of me, was to call up 
moments that I was tempted to write into this poem, in order not to mis- 
quote them from memory. If I had misquoted them, it might easily be later 
corrected, but the misquoted phrase might start to do some damage and 


make some connections, and then I'd be stuck with it. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Where does the title come from? 


PRYNNE 
I didn’t want Kazoo Dreamboats to be an autobiographical work, I didn’t 
want it to be a theoretical treatise. I wanted it to be an extravaganza, really. 
When I had nearly completed this work, I thought, What title is it going 
to have? It’s rather critical, because readers will take a cue from the title 
as to what kind of work it is, and what kind of reading sense they should 
adopt. The title had to be provocatively unexpected and at variance with 
what would be a normal treatise or composition—playful, jocular, fatuous, 
all those things would suit me very nicely. 

I hit on this exotic title, and its hyper-ambitious subtitle, o, On What Is, 
and I thought, That’s just right. Because it gives the reader an advanced warn- 
ing not to be prepared for anything, not to expect any reckonable framework 
for the tasks of reading this work. They’ve got to be sort of fancy-free. Not 
quite fancy-free, because it’s a serious work, but where the seriousness is, and 


how that seriousness is reckoned with, is their task more than it is mine. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you tell us about your teaching and influence at Cambridge—and 
the idea of the Cambridge School of poetry? 


PRYNNE 

Here we touch on a highly contentious subject. It has been held, by vari- 
ous different areas of opinion, that there was, and perhaps is, a Cambridge 
School. This is a pretty dire description, and one that I find extremely 
uncomfortable. But there’s no doubt that if you compare Cambridge with 
Oxford, there has been a great deal of innovative and experimental, lively 
writing done in Cambridge, and around, of which there was no parallel at 
Oxford. Oxford was moribund with regard to seriously inventive and active 
poetical writing. But the Cambridge world promoted a lot of very lively 
work, and very lively people doing it. 

It was not, by any means, so far as the Intelligencer was concerned, lim- 
ited to Cambridge, because that community, which operated through the 


postal service, stretched out to Bristol, and Birmingham, and Newcastle, and 
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Edinburgh, all over the place. On the other hand, when people say that some 
of this work shows, from time to time, a certain kind of stylistic commonal- 
ity, it’s hard to deny that this is the case. On the whole, it’s rather intellectual- 
ised. It’s frequently ironically dramatised, or dramatically ironised. And these 
features have a certain range of prevalence in the Cambridge environment. 
And some of that has to be due, obliquely, to me. I make this confession with 
extreme reluctance, and great unwillingness, because I find the idea that I 
have offered any kind of arbitrations of experiments in style, or whatever, 
personally in my own behalf, exceptionally awkward, and unnecessary, and 
anxiety provoking. Black Mountain would be a warning against this, or the 
New York School! 


INTERVIEWER 


Are there other elements of your work that were influential? 


PRYNNE 
My prosodic dispersal of the text around the page space became a feature 
that could be copied or modified, and several young writers started to write 
blocks of text on the page; they would never have done that if it hadn’t been 
for the work that I'd written and published in that mode, often in adapted 
response to modernist American practise. But very seldom did anyone who 
had read this work of mine master this inwardly enough to find a way of 
being usefully like it. External features they could sometimes decorate their 
work with, but what was going inside of work of mine was too mysterious 
for most of them, fortunately. Much though they might quite have liked to 
do so, and have attempted to, it was work that didn’t admit them easily to its 
inner features. And that was a great relief, because they couldn’t, you know. 


They were kept at their distance and they went their own ways. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that an accidental feature of the work, to discourage imitation, or is it a 


motivating impulse? 
PRYNNE 


Well, now, that’s a very challenging question. I don’t know the answer to that. 


I mean, there might be a somewhat defensive, or protective implication to 
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arranging this work in such a way that it can’t easily be imitated, and pos- 
sibly can’t all that easily be read and interpreted. It might be that I didn’t 
want readers to be inward with this work, in that way. I wanted them to find 
for themselves features in this work that they could take into their world, 
which would affect their world, but leave their connection with my work 
intact, and not personalised. This was partly to do with my notion about not 
writing directedly for readers, and not having any particular concernment 
with the problems for readers, and the fate of reading in connection with 
my work. I think the reasons why this work is partly sealed off against traffic 
with the world outside is that these poems don’t have all that much of me in 
them. Some of The White Stones does, but increasingly I managed to deflect 
the input of personal preoccupation into these poems. It’s true that there is 
an interior to these poems, and the interior is sometimes interchangeably 
positioned with the exterior, so that there’s not a clear arbitrated priority 
between those aspects. And these two aspects contest with each other, and 
interact with each other, and create features of dialect as a result of this kind 
of activity. And, so there am I, with my pencil in my hand, as a kind of arbi- 
ter, a mediator, these thoughts come into my head, and I write them down. 
Mostly not because they’re coming from a central part of my conviction 
about the world, but because they’re in the process which produces them. 
And in that sense, this brings me round to the point that the kind of writ- 
ing activity that I’ve done over time is the product of my relations with the 
language, and the possibilities of this language, and the extreme complexity 
of the relation of thought to language, and of the inwardness of thought to 
the public nature of language, and the activities that the language process 


can dramatically enact. 


INTERVIEWER 
The poems in your 2009 collection, Streak~~~Willing~~~Entourage/ 


Artesian’, seem to be especially committed to poetic impersonality. 


PRYNNE 
They are not so much impersonal as depersonalised. I think they’re evacuated 
of personal connection. You might say that the personal quality of Down 
where changed is also severely inhibited, but again the constriction is fraught 


with emotional cost and a certain sort of violence of denial. That’s where the 
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dialectical part of it comes in. It’s a poem that is calm, and steady, and slow, 
and choosy in its vocabulary, and ruthless in its outcome. I set down a little 
note about it in a letter which has got into circulation, in which I said some- 
thing about how necessary it is that this poem should be ruthless. And that 
is a kind of way of marking out a personal involvement. Ruthlessness doesn’t 
come out of thin air, it comes because someone has paid a cost to pay off a 
certain alternative way of being too close to a work, or too committed to the 


uses that might be made of it, the outcomes it might profess. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why did Streak and Down where changed have to be ruthless? 


PRYNNE 
Well, the difficulty of that question is “have to be.” That these poems are 
ruthless, in some sense of that word, is probably true. If they are so by neces- 
sity, then you ask, What is the origin of the necessity. That’s a much more 
difficult question, because the ruthlessness of the performance could be a 
stylistic option. It could just be that the mood of the moment required a 
certain estrangement from humane concern. And that means that some 
detachment, some distance, had got to be imposed, that would enable the 
humanitarian values to be put into suspense, or deactivated. And it’s true 
that some parts of the vocabulary have been disabled, in order to diminish 
the amount of recognisable emotional commitment that runs along with the 
sentence structure. In Down where changed, the ruthlessness is unmistakably 
deliberate, and purposed, and cumulative, and principled. It is conducting a 
continuing argument with the alternative, which is sentimental permission 
to allow human weakness and human avoidance to be understood as the 
inevitable consequence of being human. At that time, I thought this permis- 
sion was evasive. Not only did I want not to do that, but I think I probably 
wanted to punish it. I think there was a punitive element to the construc- 
tion of that sequence. Self-punitive, you know: I was as much to blame for 
whatever the weaknesses of the emotional order might have been. It was by 
no means self-righteous, or sanctimonious. Actually, it’s easy to say that. I 
think some readers might have felt that it was sanctimonious, and there was 
a sort of self-righteous preening, to think that you could create aggressively 


blaming sentences and discourses that would exempt the person who wrote 
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them from the blame levelled elsewhere. But it doesn’t feel that way to me. It 
feels as if the authorial position is not reserved from any of the moral dam- 
age. The responsibility has to be carried equally across the whole domain of 
human expression and human action. 

In that sense, it’s ruthless because it is without pity. That is ruth, isn't it: 
pitying something. And the argument of course is that the quality of pity is 
an important part of the gentleness of human recognition of fellow human- 
ity, against pride—of which most poets have a plentiful supply. Several of 
my poem-sequences have conducted this part argument against clemency. 
The argument is that mercy is a serious disruption of the moral order. Mercy 
abates the use of law to regulate consistently in accordance with judgment 
about what is right and true and necessary. With godlike condescension, 
mercy destroys the consistency of the human order and human law. And 
we live within the human ambit, and therefore we need consistency—what 
Shakespeare in 4 Midsummer Night's Dream calls “constancy.” We need 
to defend and promote it, and that means or should mean that mercy is 
an extravagant extra. It also means that ruthlessness, for all that it sounds 
inhumane and violent and destructive, is a consequence that is hard to avoid. 

And I don’t like this argument very much. I’m not sure I could conduct 
this campaign against mercy to the bitter end, though I’m prepared to con- 
duct it for a long way. At the final end, I’m going to dodge it by some means, 
because I’m human, and that’s the weak but necessary ending to the strong 


argument that prevails, almost ultimately, at the final point. 
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Four Poems by J. Н. Prynne 


YET WHY NOT 


Never or, will to it, or nerve throw past most 
over soon after, and grasp again offensive 
likely before ever mud downwards cut, snip 
relative next to time beset play genuine it 
break: out by remiss ever sever gastric flux 
do for provide, gainful lax all never acute 
assert at more elate better still. Instinct 

by step cost not for before to press or grill 
tell strike blood flatter runoff, lever assort 

it piecemeal, assent to deduct mud in grind 
both under anterior the step previous stop 
ever to ever. To ever step will decline for 
one to meek repair furtive, few than certain 
angular saw, in drive term relation or so 
frequent casual fit. All not chosen pit limit 
disfigure, late fill near total better wait 
party to quick, not early river custom, 

tepid and flow. Insist did rim-perfect as 

few ever will before not soon, holding wrist 
in front, look back taken. Rapid converse to 
apex get climate some to die even before pat 
list, shunt up weather climax remittance 
flex not yet, ready. Up to step never level 
incline wanted, condign else in gene pair 

be for return upper parkline, all in sudden 
afford to run. Ever not even not so ready 
tacit permit, later outflow emit the step 

will break will over will, not or so yet it 


in this permissible livelihood. 
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PLATFORM 


Straw promise to vowel, up then why or be 
forward on bind, 
advent kind rested fare so 
by for, in the by of 
leaving over, and must 
declare did telluric 
agree for the consort partner ahead, 
stem will accept as raised to a latch 


offended on its ground near equal. The level 


says, how many chopped cell forms want 
profuse redolent capture, risk attach 
link to match in start at twin 
limbic falls, go to further lets be 
attend, accept reflecting promote so, yes accept 


is soon wake or grant 


along the present invited retroflex hang over 
sky turning to this, visible succession 
plays for cost permit 
in fever, open must mark eyes now 


outermost earthen flaw give mine the rest. 
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MORNING 


To the or so then for all for on, both for 
these an or then, down as before in fond and 
too sound by, this. Then from ever bring 
along but far but, to under the this better 
then to be along, few for some, not of or 

at first so. Let by so ever go to, bind with 


this the, these given same for him, off far. 


By the or and or other near true, yet as done 
to say allow this for also, for the for than 
over far found extravagant inlet, then one 
inward plead from same to find, as implore 
by both to be to the, on this or these ever 

to from self part by allowance. Sent to say 


out by where too in want seem all of or it. 


Than the on few across as near or by as gain 
here next her to find and over to enchant this 
will for be outward in grand. For the for you 
and these to hold, to on, most then passion 
by far ever and, down to this, so. As known 
for the its as flow also in tune, by part set 


under be from be by at grief never so found. 
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FOR TOM 


Do relent so do borrow for, ever infringe you 
whether allow close up in redempt so. For do 
to give over why for cue rested, for done along 
drove besides must give for. Severance risk it 
make ado turn-out, relative familiar else invoke 


assist ever for over please did explode, is calm. 


Swift heart so to be reached, hand back sewn 
by its near cleft firstly implored relict, on over 
ours by still water so to rent, fabric agitate by 
and low. For usual mean to tend, out to use 
in refuge placement did so want, so to back 


from tearing store reflect over for ever inflected. 


However dear done for this, remedy full assume 
what’s known all in pocket irrigate, did you would 
for love’s transit gone to my ground near both in 
yours, hand over mine. So close so warm no next 
fallacy refer tonic or search, define for where this 


much rising, hope in full attend are there or are. 


Onwards resent once over no yet despite fit token 
redeem fitting ever more stick, for up reset to reckon 
in hand in part dear satisfy, replenish lease overt 

by given streams and current folded. Soon too for 
gratify, brim over plainly moreover, inspect dear heart 


passing swell, felt patched, fill to all loyal found. 


Marker Studio Front Door, 2012. 


Chris Markers Studio 


ADAM BARTOS 


CURATED BY BEN LERNER 


hris Marker, whose name was not 

"Chris Marker,’ was a play of masks 

and avatars, an artist who leapt, like 
one of his beloved cats, from medium to medium. 
If, as Walter Benjamin said, a great work either dis- 
solves a genre or invents one, if each great work is 
a special case, Marker produced a series of special 
cases. He invented the genre of the essay film; he 
composed what is widely considered the great- 
est short film ever made, La Jetée, in 1962; in the 
late nineties, he issued one of the first major art- 
works of the digital age, the CD-ROM Immemory. 
Even Marker’s relation to his own celebrity was 
an evasive masterpiece: until his death in 2012, 
at ninety-one, he was everywhere and nowhere, 
refusing both the haughty fantasy of nonpartici- 
pation and the seductions of spectacle. How do 


you memorialize an artist who refused to remain 
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identical to himself? How do you remember one of the great philosopher- 
artists of memory? 

Adam Bartos’s photographs of Marker’s Paris studio offer a powerful 
answer; they are beautiful portraits from which the subject has gone missing. 

In Bartos’s photographs, people are everywhere and nowhere. The first 
of his books I encountered was International Territory (1994), a series of 
images of the UN building in New York. Emptied of people, the architec- 
ture is left to dream its modernist dream of a future that never arrives. In 
many of the images, a distinctly postapocalyptic feeling obtains: without 
a speaker atop it, the General Assembly podium appears like a giant tomb; 
the subtle signs of aging infrastructure—cracks in the walls, peeling paint— 
make the building look less momentarily vacated than abandoned. I can’t 
quite decide, for instance, whether the coat hanging in the photograph 
of the Russian Translation Service indicates that someone is working just 
beyond the frame or whether the garment has been hanging there for years. 
The healthy-looking office plants that appear in several images look less like 
reassuring signs of habitation than ominous indications that nature is starting 
to reclaim the buildings of a depopulated city. And the single rose in a vase 
at the center of the image of the Delegates Dining Room—is that freshly cut 


or plastic? Bartos's photographs are full of such ambiguities, undecidable 


International Territory: Room 81446, Russian Translation Service, 1989-94. 


Santa Monica Pier, 1979. 


temporalities. Across his projects, I experience the contradictory sense that 
the human figure is just about to reenter the picture and that the archi- 
tecture and furniture will never again be occupied. Of course, this shifting 
sense of presence and absence isn't an effect merely of what's depicted, but 
of how: Bartoss images feel both perfectly composed and simply found, pat- 
terned and yet unmanipulated, which means that my awareness of someone 
“behind” the camera dims and intensifies and dims again as I look. 

The architecture dreams, the chairs expect—on a variety of scales, Bartos 
can reveal how collective fantasies about the future are sedimented in materi- 
als. A few people do appear in Boulevard (2005), for instance, a book that 
juxtaposes images of Los Angeles and Paris—two historical centers of image 
making—but the pathos belongs to objects. Parked cars in an empty lot in 
Los Angeles and an unoccupied table for two at a Parisian restaurant (shot 
through the window from the street, but at an angle from which the photog- 
rapher is not reflected in the glass, adding to the sense the image was taken 
by a ghost) seem to “wait without hope”—to quote Eliot, whom Marker 
loved—for drivers and diners. The sense of waiting in Bartos's work is key: 
What appears, appears to wait for the return of the human, but since noth- 
ing is as human as waiting, as the experience of duration that is boredom, I 


begin to invest things with feelings. And then the things look back at me. 
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Kosmos: Red Bath, Zvezda, Moscow, 1995-99. 


Crucially, most of what appears in Bartos’s photos is dated; he depicts 
old futurisms, a special case of anachronism. Kosmos (2001)—I see a copy of 
this book on Marker’s shelf in one of the studio photographs—shows us the 
technologies and uniforms of Russian cosmonauts; Yard Sale Photographs 
(2009) explores that ritual suburban purging of barely resalable junk and 
memory. The shape of a fender, the linoleum of a counter, the outmoded 
ergonomics of an empty office chair, the now archaic instantaneity of the 
Polaroid, color schemes that register the collective affect of another age—we 
see in Bartos's work period styles falling out of their periods. And Bartos is 
always depicting other media within his medium: books, cameras, keyboards, 
old audio technology, et cetera. The quietly managed motif of discarded 
media makes each image feel time sensitive—the older technologies are, 
among other things, memento mori for Bartos’s camera, which adds an ele- 
ment of fragility to each picture’s quiet confidence. 

Bartos’s most recent book, Darkroom (2011), gathers many of these con- 
cerns. His sense of composition can make even a photograph taken in the 
open air seem like an interior carefully arranged by a ghostly presence; a 
darkroom, typically an interior within an interior, is the nude of rooms, a 
site of exposure exposed. It is also the most dated of spaces, as digital tech- 
nology has eliminated the dialectic of light and darkness once constitutive 


of the photographic art. Darkroom is an elegy for process and for patience, 
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Keyboard, 2007. 


although, like many elegies, Bartos reinscribes the values he mourns, as his 
own photographs evince a sensitivity that makes nostalgia for a previous 
moment in the medium beside the point. These images of the displaced ori- 
gin of images are again subtle evocations of distinct temporalities: the time 
required for a photograph (of an instant) to develop in a chemical bath, 
technological developments that supplant that process in historical time. 
No photographer ever appears within the photographs, and Bartos’s touch 
is so light, it’s almost as if he’s given his camera a moment alone with the 
darkroom so that it can pay its last respects. 

Marker’s studio is a kind of (light-flooded) darkroom located off a 
Parisian boulevard and is as full of formerly futuristic keepsakes as a cosmo- 
naut’s yard sale—that is to say, Bartos has been preparing, without know- 
ing it, to shoot Marker’s studio for decades. The studio is both remarkably 
cluttered and remarkably clean. There is no trash (although there is plenty 
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of kitsch), no dust; the thousands of books, VHS tapes, and CDs, the mul- 
tiple computers, monitors, keyboards, and other production technologies 
all seem in their place. A sense of highly personal order prevails; Marker, 
I feel, would have just the right texts and images and totems at hand, but 
anyone else would be at a loss regarding how to navigate his systems. And 
while Marker isn’t at home, from every corner something gazes at us: his cats 
and owls, Kim Novak in a signed photograph (Vertigo was Marker's favorite 
film), the paused image of an actress on a monitor (in these images, Marker 
will forever almost be right back), masks of various sorts, stuffed animals, 
et cetera. Marker’s mind seems spatialized here, as though we were looking 
into his memory palace, an elaborate, idiosyncratic mnemonic become a 
memorial. But a joyous memorial: joyous first, because Marker’s signature 
mix of seriousness and playfulness is palpable—we see a thousand grins 
and winks—and second, because Marker, instead of becoming the fixed 
object of elegy, has again given us the slip, allowing us an intimate glimpse, 
but of privacy. 


—Ben Lerner 
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Darkroom (C883_3), 2008. 
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Charles Simic 


HISTORY 


Our life stories are scary and droll, 

Like masks children wear on Halloween 
As they go from door to door 

Holding the little ones by the hand 


In some neighborhood long torn down, 


Where people ate their dinners 

In angry silence or quarreling loudly, 
When there was a knock on the door, 
A soft knock a shy boy makes 


Dressed in a costume his mother made. 


What's this you're wearing, kid? 
And where did you get that mask? 
That made everyone laugh here 
While you stood staring at us, 


As if you knew already we were history. 
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